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Rural Aspirations, Rural Futures: From “Problem” to 
Possibility 


Mara Casey Tieken 
Bates College 


Donna M. San Antonio 
Lesley University 


The rural America of today is fundamentally different from rural places and communities of 
decades past. Crop dusters now swoop across thousands of identical green acres, and wind towers 
slowly spin where grain silos once stood. Children play in the shadows of abandoned mills, 
the local paper is printed in English and Spanish, and the town elected its first Black mayor. A 
Walmart sits aside the interstate. The cemetery is close to full, but so is the kindergarten. 

These kinds of economic, demographic, cultural, and social changes will only continue. 
Technological advances and globalization promise more transformation for the industries and 
trades that have traditionally defined rural places, bringing continued challenge but also giving 
rise to new economies and opportunities. Environmental issues will loom larger in the coming 
years, as communities begin to grapple with the consequences of strip-mining, clear-cutting, the 
contamination of air and water sources, unsustainable hunting and fishing practices, and newer 
abuses and manipulations, such as corporate farming and fracking. The rural populace is changing, 
too. Immigration will radically alter the demographics of rural spaces; from 2000 to 2010, 
racial and ethnic minority population growth accounted for more than 80% of nonmetropolitan 
population gain (Johnson, 2012), and this growth is forecasted to accelerate (Johnson, 2006). 

There are many “rural Americas” ——diverse communities shaped by unique geographies and 
climates, histories of settlement and segregation, and agricultural, manufacturing, and tourism 
economies. Still, all rural communities face—and will continue to face—seismic shifts, and these 
shifts will particularly affect the nearly twelve million children living there (Johnson, 2013). It is 
these youth that, as adults, will be responsible for securing a viable future for the country’s rural 
places. 

The transition from childhood to adulthood is a time of anticipation. Youth begin to imagine 
what might be possible for their grown-up selves: the jobs they might work, the identities they 
might adopt, the relationships they might share, the communities they might join, the places they 
might live. These dreams are shaped by context, tied to the questions they find most meaningful 
and the issues they find most urgent, and calibrated by the expectations and examples of family 
and teachers, mentors and peers. And, as they dream, they begin to plan ahead, setting goals 
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and identifying the educational, occupational, and personal paths that will help them fulfill these 
goals. 

This issue focuses on the aspirations of rural youth. We think of aspiration as a psychological 
structure within a sociocultural context. Bandura (1986, 1997) connects aspiration with attitude 
and action. Using this construct, aspiration involves a cognitive orientation toward the future, an 
ability to think of oneself as a capable person with good prospects, and a sense of agency that 
propels decisions and actions. How aspirations are formulated, met, encouraged, and supported 
varies, as the articles in this issue demonstrate. And the outcomes of these aspirations vary, too, 
as life course theorists point out, though not always in expected ways. Life course development, 
as understood by sociologist and rural scholar Glen Elder (1998), coincides with a series of 
transitions along the complex trajectories of relationship, work, and education. Young people 
aspire, make choices, and develop within a particular place and historical context. As they 
navigate various transitions, their aspirations motivate them to adapt to the conditions of their 
lives, often overcoming adversity with resilience. Rural schools, as institutions that prepare youth 
for the challenges they will face in adulthood, play a fundamental role—perhaps, the fundamental 
role—in fostering this resilience and securing a sustainable future for rural America. 

Recently, federal and state governments, policy and research institutes, and advocacy orga- 
nizations have shown a growing interest in the aspirations and transitions of rural youth—and, 
in particular, the role that schools play in shaping and supporting them (National Education 
Association, 2012; Strange, 2011; Strange, Johnson, Showalter, & Klein, 2012; White, 2011). 
These leaders and officials recognize that the future of rural communities—and, indeed, the 
country itself—depends upon the aspirations of rural youth and the life course trajectories they 
choose. As one recent report on rural college and career readiness acknowledged, “Building 
the nation’s capacity to prepare rural secondary students for success in college and careers will 
improve America’s competitiveness, strengthen rural economies, and ensure that every child is a 
graduate with a reasonable chance for a viable future” (Alliance for Excellent Education, 2010, 
p. 6). Also, while policymakers focus on the broader issues related to rural students’ access to 
higher education and careers, rural educators wrestle with the technical and practical challenges 
of guiding students as they sort through the myriad decisions that coincide with the transition 
to adulthood. These choices, it seems, are only growing more complex, offering the opportunity 
for—or maybe even demanding—a reconsideration of practice. “Even if you teach on the edge 
of the world,” an editor’s note to a recent Phi Delta Kappan special issue on rural education 
explains, “you can still be in the center of change” (Richardson, 2011). 

The attention to rural youth and rural schools is certainly useful and important. Yet we worry 
that the dialogue about the aspirations of rural youth and their preparation for their adult lives is, 
in some respects, too simple, subject to the same blindnesses, stereotypes, and narrow thinking 
that have often characterized much education debate, practice, and policymaking. 

There has long been a general disregard for rural youth and schools in research and policy- 
making (Coladarci, 2007). Although 20% of public school students attend rural schools (Johnson 
& Strange, 2007), these children’s experiences have typically been left out of important dis- 
cussions around educational access and equity; urban schools have captured public attention. 
This marginalization has often led to a “one best system” approach to education reform (Tyack, 
1974)—that is, an application of models and practices created for urban schooling to rural schools 
and places. And this one-size-fits-all thinking continues to characterize research and practice: 
the charter school movement, for example, relies on a type of choice unfeasible in many rural 
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areas (Ash, 2014), and the No Child Left Behind Act made demands of rural schools that small, 
under-resourced teaching staffs simply could not meet (Eppley, 2009; Tieken, 2014). 

When rural schools and students haven’t been overlooked, they’ve often been portrayed as 
weak or lacking. This understanding has deep roots: in 1896, a committee of educators and 
reformers appointed by the National Education Association issued a report documenting a “rural 
school problem” (Kannapel & DeYoung, 1999), More reports quickly followed, all characterizing 
rural schools as backwoods and backwards, all pushing for reforms to make rural schools—and 
their students—more urban. And today’s rural schools are often still catalogued in terms of their 
problems, including low college-going rates and their role in rural out-migration, what’s often 
called “brain drain.” Rural aspirations seem to have become the latest iteration of the “rural school 
problem.” 

And the notion of aspiration itself is also often problematically conceived. Research and 
practice typically focus on only three dimensions of a youth’s future hopes and plans: career 
goals, choices about further education, and decisions about where he or she might live. And 
these aspirations—particularly educational and residential aspirations—tend to be evaluated too 
narrowly: high (1.e., college or beyond) or low (i.e., any plans aside from college), here (i.e., in this 
rural community) or away (1.e., anywhere else). Missing from this understanding of aspirations 
are deeper ethical and moral questions, consideration of broader civic and community needs, and 
greater attention to relational and spiritual desires that come with a life of purpose and meaning. 
Absent, too, are the many dimensions and complexities that context—and, specifically, the rural 
context—adds to these aspirations. Adulthood isn’t, after all, a three-question, A-or-B test. 

With this issue, we hope to make the discussion about the aspirations and futures of rural youth 
more nuanced and more contextual, more realistic about the challenges facing rural communities 
and more optimistic about the futures of youth and their families. Specifically, we want to explore 
four questions: 


e What does economic, environmental, demographic, and social change mean for rural 
schools and their work with rural youth? 

e How do rural students think about their futures? How do schools shape and respond to this 
thinking? 

e How do the aspirations of rural youth develop? What micro-level (e.g., peers and families) 
and macro-level (e.g., economies and educational policies) influences matter? How does 
the rural context shape aspirations? 

e What role can rural schools play in rural revitalization and sustainability? 


We the invited authors—all bringing different methodological, disciplinary, and theoretical 
perspectives—to think broadly about these questions. We deliberately sought authors who would 
not only speak to the challenges facing rural youth and communities, but also illuminate the 
resources and resilience of rural spaces and people. Their contributions explore a variety of transi- 
tional points in the lives of rural youth, and they illuminate various contextual strands—economic, 
cultural, demographic, social, and environmental—that shape rural youths’ aspirations for their 
futures and the skills, values, and beliefs they will bring to their adult lives. The articles also 
engage the developmental concerns of rural youth as they look toward the future, addressing the 
unique and varied ways they construct their identities, think about the values they’ve grown up 
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with, feel attachment to rural places, and imagine the contribution they can make toward a public 
good. 


AN OVERVIEW OF THE ISSUE 


The issue begins with an article by Kai A. Schafft that provides an overview of the broad eco- 
nomic and political forces currently shaping rural schools and their surrounding communities 
and, therefore, the aspirations and opportunities of rural youth. He argues that, lacking any sort of 
thoughtful and intentional approach to rural policymaking, state and federal policies have served 
to narrow the scope and purpose of public education. Schafft maintains that state and federal 
policies, rather than fulfilling public education’s democratic aims, often undermine the poten- 
tial of rural schools to support local economies, pushing rural education to fulfill goals related 
to maintaining the country’s international economic edge. Yet, he points out, some initiatives 
have sought to enrich rural educational opportunities and enhance local economic development, 
providing rural youth new options for continued education, civic engagement, and future employ- 
ment. Schafft calls for a new approach to rural policymaking in which education policies don’t 
simply and uncritically respond to the demands of a newly global society; instead, they support 
rural schools that foster a responsible and active citizenry working to secure a vibrant rural 
future. 

After Schafft’s overview of the economic and political challenges of rural education policy and 
practice, the articles are arranged in a developmental sequence, beginning with the middle school 
years. Erin Gallay, Lisa Marckini-Polk, Brandon Schroeder, and Constance Flanagan describe a 
hopeful effort to secure the environmental commons for the public good through youth activism. 
The authors describe a school-community partnership aimed at increasing environmental sen- 
sitivity and a sense of responsibility for the natural world among middle school students. The 
mixed methods study explores how participation in environmental stewardship activities such as 
collecting and reporting on water quality samples affected 275 students in a northern Michigan 
school district. The findings of Gallay et al. show how schools can counter “placeless” education 
by giving students opportunities to care for the local environment in a way that is meaningful to 
them. Students gained environmental knowledge and sensitivity and, importantly, began to visu- 
alize themselves as key agents in securing the future integrity of the natural places that surround 
them. 

An article by Matthew J. Irvin, Soo-yong Byun, Judith L. Meece, Karla S. Reed, and Thomas 
W. Farmer then turns to the high school years and, specifically, differences in the high schools, high 
school experiences, and educational aspirations of rural youth from a variety of racial and ethnic 
backgrounds. Offering a much-needed look at the ways in which race might shape educational 
opportunity in rural places, the authors show that White, African American, Hispanic/Latino, 
and Native American youth have similar plans for higher education. Yet, African American, 
Hispanic/Latino, and Native American students attend very different high schools than their 
White counterparts and often have different experiences within their high schools, many facing 
a greater likelihood of grade retention or fewer opportunities for college-preparatory courses. 
Their schools also have higher levels of poverty and greater concentrations of students of color. 
Although school characteristics alone appear to have little influence on students’ educational 
aspirations, school experiences do have a notable impact, by limiting their plans for higher 
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education. Their findings reveal important differences in the opportunities afforded rural youth 
and point to areas where rural schools might need support and reform. 

Mara Casey Tieken then takes a closer look inside rural schools and communities, providing 
an ethnographic examination of the ways in which nonfamily adults talk to rural, first-generation 
students about the utility and value of a college degree in one state in northern New England. The 
article focuses on the dilemma that college-going often poses to rural students: whether to stay 
in their rural communities or to leave for higher education, a move that often feels like a first step 
toward an adult life lived far from home. Through interviews with rural guidance counselors, the 
staff of aspirations-focused community-based organizations, and college admissions officials as 
well as observations of college-going events and sessions, Tieken shows that these adults push 
rural youth toward higher education; they cite declining rural industries and argue for a practical 
degree that can be easily leveraged into a “better job.’ They note growing parental support for 
higher education, yet many also continue to characterize the state as lacking a “college culture,” 
describing what they see as lingering opposition from some families. These findings suggest that 
college is seen as increasingly necessary for the occupational prospects of rural students, yet 
parental resistance—or simply the perception of resistance—might continue to fuel the college- 
going dilemma facing youth. 

In the next article, Karen T. Van Gundy, Cesar J. Rebellon, Eleanor M. Jaffee, Nena F. 
Stracuzzi, Erin Hiley Sharp, and Corinna Jenkins Tucker take a close look at the role of school 
connectedness in students’ perceived job prospects over a period of five years in two cohorts of 
students. The study paralleled the Great Recession and was conducted in a rural area that had 
endured significant job loss over the last 15 years due to mill closures. The authors used four 
waves of panel data collected from an older and younger cohort, starting in the cohorts’ seventh- 
and eleventh-grade school years, to explore the possibility that a strong sense of connection to 
school can help youth feel they have good prospects for future employment even during times 
of economic stress. Their findings show both the importance of developmental shifts after high 
school, when students are faced with the reality of employment constraints, and the promise of 
school connectedness as a protective factor that, in the long term, may give rural youth a sense of 
possibility regarding the employment prospects in their local communities. 

The issue again turns to the voices of young people in a qualitative inquiry by Donna M. 
San Antonio that explores how rural emerging adults shape and sustain aspirations in the years 
after high school. Using interviews and surveys to grasp the social and emotional landscape of 
emerging adulthood, San Antonio conveys the way research participants narrate their experience 
as emerging adults, specifically looking at identity exploration, a sense of instability, self-focus, 
feeling in-between, and looking toward the future with optimism. The narratives of research 
participants stand as vital information for school counselors as they work to nurture aspiration 
and guide students toward future options. Research participants speak in ways that are purposeful, 
complex, and self-aware as they deliberate on their hopes, choices, and decisions. Their voices 
challenge dualist thinking in rural education (stay or leave, college or not) and suggest the need 
for schools to open spaces for youth to engage in deep and complex exploration of future options 
based on careful introspection. 

The issue concludes with a response by Michael Corbett. He identifies key themes—rural 
development and economies, place and mobilities—that knit together the articles and their 
explorations of rural students’ aspirations. Corbett argues that the current neoliberal reform 
agenda offers a narrow understanding of both “education” and “adulthood,” one tied to a highly 
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individualistic and mobile global economy that contributes to the exploitation and depopulation 
of rural places. Offering an exploration of “the intersections of the rural lifeworld habitus and the 
dreamscapes of contemporary America,’ he notes how these articles respond to and complicate 
this prevailing discourse. Corbett concludes with a call for continued research and analysis that 
challenges the typical binaries and considers the vital relationships that link people to environment 
and rural to urban. 

Together these articles present a layered, textured account of the aspirations of rural youth and 
the constellation of factors that shape these hopes and dreams. Threading through the analyses 
of policies, practices, and individual narratives is a sense of urgency: there is a pressing need for 
more equitable educational opportunities, more responsible environmental and economic practice, 
and more thoughtful rural policymaking. But also, these articles suggest the promise of rural 
education—an education that challenges narrow definitions and imagines complex possibilities, 
an education that can foster vibrant local communities and also tend to the hopes and dreams of 
individuals. 
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Rural Education As Rural Development: Understanding the 
Rural School-Community Well-Being Linkage in a 
21st-Century Policy Context 


Kai A. Schafft 


Pennsylvania State University 


Despite the significant proportions of rural Americans, schools, and public school students situated 
in the geographic peripheries of an increasingly urbanizing country, rural education in the United 
States has consistently occupied both scholarly and policy peripheries. This is to the detriment of 
rural America, especially to the extent that public policy and educational practice may work at 
cross-purposes with the vitality and well-being of rural communities. This paper examines these 
issues and, more specifically, considers the relationship between rural education and rural community 
development. I argue that rethinking the purposes of education, particularly within rural contexts, 
may help not only to more clearly articulate a sensible rural education policy, but, in the process, 
more Clearly articulate broader rural development policy. ; 


Approximately 12.4 million children in America—nearly one quarter of the total public school 
enrollment nationwide, attend public schools in rural places (Aud et al., 2013). The number 
of children served by rural schools represents a population equivalent to the total combined 
populations of Wyoming, Vermont, North Dakota, Alaska, South Dakota, Delaware, Montana, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Maine, Hawaii, Idaho, and the District of Columbia. Although 
a quarter of American public school students are classified as rural, about one third of all 
schools and 57% of school districts are considered rural (Aud et al., 2013). The figures become 
even more striking when examined from a geographic perspective. According to the Office of 
Management and Budget’s county-level metropolitan/nonmetropolitan distinction, 72% of the 
country’s geography is nonmetropolitan (Cromartie, 2015). Using U.S. Census designations, 
fully 97% of the U.S. landmass is classified as rural! (cf. General Accounting Office, 1993; 
O’ Toole, 2003)! 

Given this, it is curious that rural schools and rural education are typically overlooked within 
both policy arenas and academic scholarship (Sipple & Brent, 2009). Although there is an online 
Rural Education Resource Center through the U.S. Department of Education website, as well 





'This figure is based on author calculations using 2010 Census Urban and Rural Classification and Urban Area 
Criteria tables, including the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. The percentage of rural area in the 48 contiguous 
states (excluding Washington, DC; Hawaii; Alaska; and Puerto Rico) is 96.42. Regarding rural and nonmetropolitan 
classifications see http://www.census.gov/geo/reference/ua/urban-rural-2010.html. 
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as a designated staff position within the Department of Education for an assistant secretary of 
rural outreach, rural education policy as a whole has arguably been relatively ad hoc. There 
are specific programs oriented toward rural and small schools, such as the Rural Low Income 
School Initiative (RLIS) and the Small Rural Schools Achievement Program (SRSA). There 
are also various rural school flexibility and rural preference provisions in programs such as the 
Investing in Innovation competitive federal grant program. However, these programs are geared 
toward helping rural schools overcome structural disadvantages in meeting federal policy goals 
and achievement outcome guidelines established for all public schools. They do not, in and of 
themselves, constitute a coherent vision or set of rural school-specific policies. 

“Rural” as a classification is overlooked in the academic world as well. A search for “urban” 
and “rural” in the titles and abstracts of all articles published between January 2004 and January 
2014 in the top five ranked educational research journals (Sociology of Education, Journal of 
Educational and Behavioral Statistics, Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis, Review of 
Educational Research, and the American Educational Research Journal) yields 64 articles with an 
urban focus, but only five with a rural focus (Schafft & Biddle, 2014). Similarly, a quick Internet 
search reveals multiple academic departments of urban education within the United States and 
graduate degree urban education specialization programs at several institutions, including the 
University of Chicago, Columbia University, Rutgers University, Brown University, Indiana 
University, and others. The same, unfortunately, cannot be said for rural education (Barley & 
Brigham, 2008; Dadisman, Gravelle, Farmer & Petrin, 2010). In other words, educational research 
and training focused on the people and places at the spatial peripheries remains very much at the 
scholarly and disciplinary peripheries as well (Schafft & Biddle, 2014). 

The peripheralization of rural is detrimental to rural people and places. Educational policy and 
practice may also inadvertently work at cross-purposes for the well-being of rural places, if school- 
ing implicitly devalues rural lifeways and livelihoods, implicitly undermining the aspirations of 
youth who would choose to lead rural adult lives. Education then becomes a primary instrument of 
rural out-migration, a cog in a vicious cycle of limited rural opportunity and underdevelopment, 
particularly in rural areas that have struggled with aging populations, poverty, out-migration, and 
contracting economies (Brown & Schafft, 2011; Corbett, 2010; Woodrum, 2004). 

How then might rural education policy and practice fit into a broader vision for rural de- 
velopment: the strategic and purposeful promotion of economic opportunity, local agency, and 
community sustainability in rural areas? In this discussion, I focus specifically on education 
policy trends that emphasize the role of schooling in human capital production to create a mobile, 
adaptable workforce that can meet the needs of an increasingly placeless and globalized economy 
(Budge, 2010; Peters, 2012). The result is an educational system that is not only less “account- 
able” to local places but, in many instances, one that further spurs rural youth out-migration, 
even among those rural youth who would stay local (or leave and return), if they could (Carr & 
Kefalas, 2009; Petrin, Schafft, & Meece, 2014). The extent to which our educational policies are 
not inclusive of rural America, however, is matched by the overall insubstantiality of U.S. rural 
development policy more generally (Brown & Schafft, 2011). I make these observations as public 
policy critiques but, more important, to encourage imagining new possibilities and to question 
how rural education policy and practice might fit into a broader and more articulated vision of 
U.S. rural development. 

This discussion proceeds as follows. First, I discuss the implications rurality may have for 
our understanding of the reciprocal relationship of rural schools to rural communities. What is 
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“rural,” why does it matter, and what does it have to do with education? I discuss the key elements 
of current educational policy and its implications for rural community well-being, focusing, in 
particular, on the contradictory role of education in rural youth aspirations and out-migration. I 
then speculate on the possibilities for re-embedding educational policy and practice within rural 
development policy and practice with the goal of both strengthening education and revitalizing 
rural places. The central argument is that a critical and pragmatic rethinking of education policy in 
the rural context may help foster educational organization and practice that enhances the vitality 
of rural communities. This rethinking of (rural) educational policy may at the same time help to 
clarify a U.S. rural policy that has historically also remained underspecified (Brown & Schafft, 
2011) 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND RURAL REALITIES 


A long lineage of social scientific research convincingly suggests the ways in which communities 
with strong civic institutions are also more likely to have enhanced social well-being (Lyson, 
2006; Mills & Ulmer, 1946/1970; Tolbert, Lyson, & Irwin, 1998). Despite the heterogeneity of 
rural places, acommon feature among most rural communities is the central social, institutional, 
and economic role of the school. More than in urban places, rural schools function as the centers 
of community. Public schools are institutions of the state, but, mandated'to provide services within 
local communities and run by locally elected school boards, they are also /ocal institutions that 
help to inscribe the boundaries of community. Because of this, rural schools often impart a strong 
sense of local identity and shared purpose, and act as important sites of local civic engagement 
(Bauch, 2001; Budge, 2006, 2010; Cummings, Dyson, & Todd, 2011; Edmondson, 2001; Schafft 
& Biddle, 2013; Schafft & Jackson, 2010). 

The school-community relationship is enhanced in rural areas, in part, because of school size. 
Almost 64% of rural schools have 400 or fewer students, compared with only 39% of urban 
schools (Schafft & Biddle, 2014). Rural parents are more likely to attend school events and serve 
in voluntary capacities than their urban counterparts, and rural teachers report higher levels of 
job satisfaction and fewer behavioral problems among students (Provasnik et al., 2007). In many 
rural areas, the rural school is the largest local employer, and, in addition to providing jobs, 
evidence has suggested that the presence of a school within rural communities 1s associated with 
increased housing values, employment rates, and entrepreneurship, as well as decreased income 
inequality (Brasington, 2004; Lyson, 2002; Sell & Leistritz, 1997). Rural students note the close- 
knit qualities of their communities and schools and greater opportunities for participation in 
extracurricular activities. Evidence also suggests that smaller schools provide disproportionately 
greater social and academic benefits to students from lower income backgrounds, which may help 
explain why, even though poverty concentrates in nonmetropolitan areas, rural schools do better, 
as judged by NAEP math and reading scores, than their urban and town counterparts (Howley, 
1996; Schafft & Biddle, 2014; Semke & Sheridan, 2012). 

Despite the critical local roles rural schools play—not simply educational, but cultural, civic, 
economic, and symbolic—many observers have suggested how contemporary educational policy 
has had the unintended effect of disembedding schooling from community (Corbett, 2007; Har- 
mon & Schafft, 2009; Schafft & Harmon, 2011; Theobald, 2011; Woodrum, 2004; Wraga, 2009) 
and fundamentally reshaping the debate regarding the purpose and the structure of education in 
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the United States (Gruenewald, 2006; Hill, 2009; Ravitch, 2010; Schafft, 2010). These policy 
shifts have arguably been most directly informed by neoliberal political economic perspectives 
asserting that individual (and by extension societal) well-being is best served by enhancing “en- 
trepreneurial freedom and skills within an institutional framework characterized by strong private 
property rights, free markets and free trade” (Harvey, 2005, p. 2). 

As Peters (2012) argues, a reliance on the free market and market behavior as a guiding 
policy principle rests on two basic assumptions. The first is that the free market, in comparison 
to the public sector, is a far more effective and efficient means of distributing scarce public 
resources. As private consumers of social goods such as education, students (and their parents) 
should be able to “vote with their feet” to reasonably take advantage of the best educational 
opportunities. At the institutional level, this kind of individual opportunity-maximizing, along 
with imposed accountability measures, directly reinforces school efficiency and effectiveness. The 
second assumption 1s based on moral grounds regarding both the sovereignty of the individual as 
an autonomous decision maker and the value of individual responsibility in fulfilling one’s own 
destiny and social progress (Lemke, 2002). 

Not surprisingly then, during this time period the discourse of educational policy has also 
focused increasingly on the market value of education. This has taken two strands: the production 
of human capital at the individual level, in the form of a mobile workforce, and the maintenance 
of economic competitiveness in an increasingly interconnected global economy (Corbett, 2007; 
Schafft, 2010). Various educational reforms, enacted along these lines, have therefore included 
increasingly centralized curriculum standards (state and professional), high-stakes testing, and 
the privatization and marketization of educational provision (Anijar & Gabbard, 2009; Burch, 
2009). 

These reforms have in numerous ways narrowed the way K-12 educators and administrators 
understand and enact the role of schooling, reframing education as a private commodity rather 
than a public good. While students have been reshaped into individual “consumers” pursuing 
education for individual utility maximization, through the lens of the school, students represent 
the means by which accountability demands will be met or not (Schafft, Killeen, & Morrissey, 
2010). Educators and educational leaders may be hesitant to take on local development roles to 
ensure the broader economic, environmental, and social well-being of their rural communities, 
if they believe that these efforts may interfere with or detract from student preparation and 
testing outcomes (Schafft & Harmon, 2011). As Jennings and colleagues argue, “to the extent 
that standards-based reforms draw practitioners’ attention away from local needs and leave 
unexamined the impact that educating students towards externally derived standards has on local 
economies, standards-based reforms become incompatible with educating children to understand 
and sustain their own communities” (Jennings, Swidler, & Koliba, 2005, p. 50; ef. Budge, 
2010). However, even from the narrow standpoint of state-mandated accountability standards, the 
local development role of the school makes sense given that the single most influential variable 
associated with academic achievement is a student’s socioeconomic status (Berliner, 2006). 


Rural Schools As Factories Producing Human Capital for Export? 


Although schools are the locus of local community educational, social, and economic activity, 
their viability depends in large part upon the well-being of the communities they serve (e.g., 
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vis-a-vis local funding streams, threat of school closure and consolidation). However, some 
have argued the ways in which education has reinforced long-term patterns of rural out-migration 
(e.g., Carr & Kefalas, 2009; Corbett, 2007; Hektner, 1995; Huang, Weng, Zhang, & Cohen, 1997). 
Demographers have long noted that rural-urban migration streams tend to be highly selective. 
Relative to nonmovers, out-migrants from rural areas tend to be younger, better educated, and 
more highly trained (Brown & Schafft, 2011; Gibbs & Cromartie, 1994; Mills & Hazarika, 
2001). The number of rural out-migrants tends to exceed that of in-migrants. In addition, while 
in-migrants tend to be younger and better educated than rural nonmovers, their human capital 
assets are also typically lower than out-migrants. The consequence of this, especially for areas 
already in economic decline, is that over and above other processes of local economic downturn, 
poverty and disadvantage may worsen simply as a matter of migration stream selectivity (Gibbs, 
1998; Lichter, McLaughlin, & Cornwell, 1995; Weber, Marre, Fisher, Gibbs, & Cromartie, 2007). 

Patrick Carr and Maria Kefalas’s recent book, Hollowing Out the Middle, examines these dy- 
namics and, in particular, how the processes of youth socialization and educational sorting within 
the school and community environment reinforces selective rural out-migration and community 
disadvantage (2009). Based on an extended period of ethnographic fieldwork in the pseudony- 
mous midwestern town of Ellis, Carr and Kefalas argued that students tended to be sorted by 
educators into several categories. The “Achievers” were those students with white-collar family 
backgrounds, primarily from more highly educated households. These were the students most 
likely to be college-bound and, thus, to leave the community and not likely return. “Stayers,” by 
contrast, comprised the group of students who were from working class backgrounds, were lower 
achieving academically, and had limited aspirations for postsecondary education. The “Seekers” 
fell somewhat in the middle. Lacking the financial, social, and cultural resources of the Achievers, 
they were nonetheless typified by their desire to, like the Achievers, leave Ellis, often through 
routes such as military service. Seekers were also likely to become “Returners’”—coming back 
to Ellis after their attempts at life elsewhere had fallen through. 

Carr and Kefalas’s analyses emphasized the ways that educational practice, coupled with social 
norms and class-based expectations in the community, functioned to reinforce the selective out- 
migration long noted by rural demographers (e.g., Lichter, McLaughlin, & Cornwell, 1995). Carr 
and Kefalas suggest that not only is there little encouragement given to high-achieving rural youth 
to envision an adult life within their home communities, but that achievers represent a “paradox of 
preparation.” Carr and Kefalas write, “small towns are especially good at recognizing, nurturing, 
and launching talented individuals. They rally to prepare achievers to leave, succeed brilliantly 
in doing so, then lament the loss of their combined talents” (p. 51). 

In a pivotal part of their discussion, the researchers queried educators and community leaders 
about their preliminary findings: 


We took a provocative line and rhetorically asked, “You do realize, don’t you, that because you do 
your job so well here, that you are basically making sure that the best students leave Ellis, and the 
odds are that they won’t come back? And at the same time, you spend very little of your resources 
on most of those who stay or return.”. .. [T]o our astonishment, no one on the board said anything; 
several people merely shrugged their shoulders and grinned ruefully. [The principal] was the only 
one to speak. “This is the job we set out to do,” he stated matter-of-factly. .. despite the fact that doing 
sO meant the town was slowly committing suicide (pp. 138-139). 
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Education policy debates and policies (such as value-added assessments and performance- 
based pay) have often focused on teacher performance and behavior as an explanation for student 
underachievement and/or at more macro levels, an underprepared domestic workforce unable 
to be fully competitive in a global economic marketplace. In this respect, Hollowing Out the 
Middle, consistent with these policy debates, also places much of the responsibility for rural 
out-migration on rural educators and community members. This line of argumentation, however, 
fails to take fully into account the marked variation in opportunity structures, not only across 
rural and urban locations, but also across different rural communities themselves. Further, it fails 
to consider the variation in the complex social, cultural, and economic logics that help shape how 
youth aspirations are formulated (Cox, Tucker, Sharp, Gundy, & Rebellon, 2014; Hektner, 1995). 
How might we better understand these logics that help shape rural youth aspirations? 


Rethinking the Dynamics of Rural Out-Migration and Rural Youth Aspirations 


Between 2007 and 2009 a broad, multi-method study was conducted involving a national survey 
sample of 8,754 high school students across 73 rural schools, as well as focus groups with students, 
community members, and educators in a subsample of 12 of the 73 sites. The Rural High School 
Aspirations Study (RHSA) focused on three principal areas of inquiry regarding rural high 
school students: (a) their educational, vocational, and residential aspirations; (b) student activity 
and planning regarding education, work, and life beyond high school; and (c) the ways in which 
school experiences, location, socioeconomic status, family background, peer group relations, and 
community factors might influence rural youth aspirations and planning for adulthood. Although 
cross-sectional, the study involved the assembly of a highly comprehensive set of data from 
students, parents, community members, and educators. This consisted of not only quantitative 
survey data, but also detailed qualitative data, including observational data from site visits, as 
well as in-depth focus groups with community members, rural educators, and youth. 

Using these survey data, we employed latent class analysis in an attempt to statistically model 
the four rural youth types described by Carr and Kefalas—their Stayers, Seekers, Achievers, and 
Returners (Petrin, Schafft, & Meece, 2014). Latent class analysis is a statistical procedure that 
calculates each respondent’s likelihood of belonging to a type—in this instance, four latent types 
of students that closely paralleled the rural youth categories identified by Carr and Kefalas with 
regard to residential aspirations and academic achievement. In characterizing the Achievers, Carr 
and Kefalas note that the message consistently repeated by teachers and community members 
is that “it is their fate, indeed their duty, to leave the small town behind” (p. 31). Hence, they 
argue, their attachment to rural community is diminished as their residential aspirations to leave 
are reinforced. The Stayers, by contrast, are those students who expect to stay locally, prioritizing 
the world of work over the investment of education, internalizing “the judgments from teachers 
who told them college wasn’t for them” (p. 65). 

However, our analyses suggested a slightly different dynamic. First, we found no evidence 
Suggesting that teachers and other school personnel treated students differently with regard to 
reinforcing youth residential aspirations, regardless of the achievement level of the student. 
Instead, the factor that most differentiated students who anticipated leaving the local community 
versus those who aspired to remain was the perception of local economic opportunity. In addition, 
the data suggested that, if anything, reported contact with teachers or other school staff regarding 
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future plans was more likely to be associated with youth desires to remain in the community in 
adulthood, rather than leave (cf. Howley, Harmon, & Leopold, 1996). 

The collection of qualitative data was specifically incorporated into the study’s research design 
to help contextualize the quantitative findings. The qualitative data revealed that, although there 
are frequently strong norms encouraging rural youth to go “out in the world,” this encouragement 
is not offered uncritically and, in many cases, not without some clear ambivalence (cf. Hektner, 
1995). A high school teacher from an economically struggling rural community in the southeastern 
United States stated: 


I think it’s a two-edged sword. We want our youth to stay, but at the same time, we want them to have 
the opportunities that they are not going to have if they necessarily stay here. It’s tricky. I mean, uh, 
we encourage some of our kids—I’m hoping some of our kids will go out and become teachers and 
maybe come back and help teach at this school as some of us get older and retire. You know, I would 
love to think that we could revitalize some of the town and hopefully have some shops and jobs that 
may not be available today to some of our kids. But in reality, I think a lot of our kids look at it as 
a chance, you know, to go on to (larger places)—find opportunities and the ones that are the most 
successful may not come back. I think that’s the tricky part. We want them to go out and find those 
Opportunities, but we also. .. I think we need some of the more successful ones to come back and you 
know really push the town to grow and succeed. (Petrin, Schafft, & Meece, 2014, p. 316) 


From a small rural town in the northeast, another teacher told us, “There are efforts to get 
kids, you know, to take them out to have them look outside, because you know reality knocks, 
and can everybody work in this community? I don’t think that’s realistic.” In these quotes, the 
ambivalence originates from the speakers’ desires to see youth exposed to and able to take 
advantage of as many opportunities as possible, but with their recognition that, for the most part, 
these opportunities will not be available locally. This theme of ambivalence was common across 
many of the communities in which we conducted site visits and became most pronounced in the 
communities experiencing the greatest economic distress (cf. Cox et al., 2014). In these places, 
teacher and community member focus group participants were much more likely to concede that 
departure from the rural community was ultimately in the best interests of the youth with whom 
they worked, because there were simply very few local opportunities. 

Young people also articulated similar assessments of how the relative degree of local oppor- 
tunity affected their own sense of future within their hometowns. This was coupled with and 
reinforced by the ambivalence adults expressed regarding the local possibilities for young people 
versus possibilities elsewhere. A comment from a student in a rural northwest community res- 
onated strongly with what we heard in other struggling rural communities: “There’s no way I’m 
going to be able to do what I want to do [here]. I have to go to a city.” Similarly, a community 
member from a rural midwestern farming community stated, “The thing I hear a lot [from] peo- 
ple, especially in our churches, is that you know they realize there’s nothing here for them. They 
realize they have to go away.” 

On the other hand, educators and community members in communities with the least distress 
and the greatest economic activity also encouraged young people to leave, not because of the lack 
of local opportunity but, perhaps paradoxically, because of the presence of opportunity and their 
confidence in the community attachment of rural youth. Going away, then, was often seen as a 
temporary but important means for young people to gain new experiences, skills, and knowledge 
that could ultimately be brought back and utilized in the home community (cf. Farmer et al., 
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2006). In this regard, a parent commented, “I have nothing against the community. I want him 
to go out though and learn to grow and be his own person and grow on his own and work for 
someone else and then come back” (Petrin, Schafft, & Meece, 2014, p. 318). A focus group 
participant in the Midwest told us, 


“A lot of times I think this type of community is somewhat bred into these kids. And I’m just speaking 
from experience in that you want to sometimes come back to where your roots are and raise your 
kids how you were raised. So even though they want to get away and go to college or go wherever. .. 
I think long-term, some of these kids usually end up back in this community. Or in another one like 
it. Like in my case.” (Petrin, Schafft, & Meece, 2014, p. 319) 


Overall, these data suggest that many rural youth—especially the most academically high- 
achieving students—have strong attachments to their home communities. Because of this, there 
is a strong suggestion that many will return, bringing with them new skills, experiences, and 
connections from beyond the home community—but only if there are sufficient opportunities to 
draw young people back. Contrary to Carr and Kefalas’s conclusions (2009), the critical issue 
seems to be neither rural educators’ complicity in reinforcing a youth out-migration stream 
highly selective of “Achievers” nor that high achieving rural students necessarily aspire to adult 
life outside of their home areas in a (nonrural) community. Rather, a central issue is the limited 
number of economic opportunities that rural youth anticipate as being available to them as 
adults in their hometowns and, in a broader sense, the systematic underinvestment in U.S. rural 
communities at state, regional, and national levels. 


THE RURAL EDUCATION—RURAL DEVELOPMENT LINKAGE 


Although research has suggested the ways in which the presence of a school is associated with 
multiple indicators of community social and economic well-being, the active and intentional 
role of schools as rural economic development catalysts is given less attention. (Some notable 
exceptions include Budge, 2006, 2010; Chung, 2002; Gibbs, 2005; Green, 2005; Harmon, 2000; 
and Tompkins, 2008.) A common assumption within education and public policy circles regarding 
the education—-economic development link is that simply creating an educated workforce increases 
individuals’ economic attainment, resulting in healthier, more prosperous communities. The 
abundantly clear correlations between educational attainment and economic outcomes support 
this assumption (Berliner, 2006). American Community Survey data from 2007, for example, 
shows that over 23% of adults in poverty nationwide had less than a high school diploma, 
compared with about 3.5% of adults with a bachelor’s degree or more. However, the economic 
returns to educational attainment in rural locales are weaker relative to metropolitan areas in 
terms of individual earning and career potential (Brown & Schafft, 2011; Goetz & Rupasingha, 
2003). This suggests the contradictions inherent in efforts to increase educational attainment 
within rural areas without an attendant effort to enhance rural opportunities for those who make 
the investment in obtaining a postsecondary degree. 

Community development depends upon the collective capacity of people to work together, 
determining and acting in the community’s best interests. Rural schools, in turn, play fundamen- 
tally integrative and interactive roles within the communities they serve and, therefore, represent 
critical institutions because of their potential to bring together diverse segments of communities 
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to address community development goals (Schafft & Harmon, 2011). The very idea of the school 
as a community institution suggests that the school and those who work within it are accountable 
to the community they serve. This extends beyond the way in which “accountability” is con- 
ventionally understood and operationalized within current educational policy contexts (Schafft, 
2010). If we take the roles of rural educators seriously, and we see them as part of what make 
communities strong and socially and economically vital, then enhancing these roles—and the 
school as a central rural community institution—only makes sense. 

Therefore, an expanded vision of rural education policy and, indeed, the leadership roles 
assumed by rural educators and administrators goes well beyond the more conventionally defined 
boundaries of schooling and educational provision. This vision of educational leadership is 
carefully attuned not only to the educational roles of schooling, but also the ways in which 
schools represent a critical facet of rural community economic development, social well-being, 
and community sustainability. Part of the expanded vision of rural educational leadership is purely 
pragmatic in the sense that the priorities of quality educational provision and strengthening of 
communities are not mutually exclusive, but deeply complementary. As Chung has observed, 
“The link between schools and neighborhood quality is often a precarious balance, and when 
one is trapped in the downward spiral of disinvestment, the other indubitably follows” (2002, 
p. 8). Conversely, strong and healthy communities beget strong and healthy schools, and vice 
versa. This 1s an important insight not only at the local level, but at the state and national policy 
levels, if we are to think critically and creatively about the rural education—-rural development 
linkage. . 

Rethinking the relationship between rural education and development means moving be- 
yond a discussion of education that focuses on test scores as standard indices of academic 
achievement and school success. It promotes the reconsideration—and enhancement—of the 
school—community linkage with an eye toward creating new opportunities in rural communities 
that capitalize on the strong connections and commitments to a place that many rural young people 
value. (For a related discussion on place-based education, see Gallay, Marckini-Polk, Schroeder, 
and Flanagan in this issue.) It also means thinking flexibly in ways that take into account not only 
the unique assets rural schools hold for their communities, but also the heterogeneity of rural 
communities and contexts. I focus on several ways of rethinking the rural school—-community 
connection that have the possibility of strengthening both education and rural communities. 


Rural Schools As Drivers of Rural Economic Development 


As I discussed previously, demographic analyses have consistently shown that, in aggregate, 
rural out-migrants tend to be younger and more educated than rural “stayers.” These demographic 
processes, often abetted by rural schooling (Corbett, 2007), represent a draining of both population 
and human resources from rural places. This can change, however, if local opportunity structures 
can likewise change. By providing skills and education to cohorts of young people, schools help to 
create a competitive workforce that represents a strong asset to local businesses. Further, a strong 
school is an important community asset that affects not only the decision making of households 
with children, but also the siting of firms (Gibbs, 2005). Beyond these factors, however, schools 
can additionally work in more purposive ways to enhance local economic development and 
opportunities. 
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School-community partnerships, for example, can integrate academic and vocational educa- 
tion in numerous ways through service learning and building collaborations with local businesses 
through job shadowing, mentoring, school-to-work programs, and apprenticeship opportuni- 
ties (Harmon, 1998; Schafft & Harmon, 2011). This can accomplish several goals at once. 
First, it strengthens the formal and informal ties between local educational, business, and so- 
cial service institutions, enhancing coordination and communication. This enables educators 
to gain clearer ideas regarding workforce and postsecondary training opportunities for young 
people, as well as the skills and knowledge in demand for those positions. Second, it helps 
to build connections between young people and local businesses. This provides young peo- 
ple with real-world skill-building experiences and important opportunities to consider local 
employment while at the same time providing businesses with the chance to attract the next 
generation of workers. As Harmon argues, “Some may see the school-to-work system benefitting 
only the individual student and potential employer. Yet, the ultimate success of school-to-work 
partnerships might be in connecting students to their community and future work by giving 
them a better understanding of the rural place in which they live—and may someday work” 
(1998, p. 4). 

Young people also represent a critical, though often overlooked, asset in community devel- 
opment and building. Even though one of the frequently cited roles of schooling is to engender 
an engaged citizenry, as Mitra and colleagues argue, “Few examples exist of opportunities for 
young people to participate in the public sphere in the United States” (Mitra, Serriere, & Stoicovy, 
2012, p. 104). This is ironic given that it is youth who arguably have the greatest stake in the 
future of their communities. Schools can enhance student voice, agency, and participation through 
educational and administrative practices. These activities, then, work strategically to create new 
opportunities, norms, and structures that enable these young people to become both partners 
and collaborators in school and community change. Wheeler and Thomas further point out that 
“engaging youth in place-based change also often leads to the involvement of other underutilized 
voices and can create new pathways for civic engagement among marginalized groups” (2011, p. 
214). 

Place-based education (Jennings et al., 2005), while not necessarily specifically oriented toward 
community or local economic development, can nonetheless also have development outcomes. 
I have written elsewhere, for example, about rural place-based educational initiatives, such as 
the hands-on science education program at Saint Mary’s Middle School in rural Pennsylvania. 
Here, a multipronged school-community partnership resulted in the construction of an outdoor 
science laboratory, including an aquaculture operation (with an attached aquaponics greenhouse), 
where students raised trout to stock local streams while learning about water-quality assessment, 
ecological systems, and environmental remediation (Schafft, 2010). This effort was notable in 
several ways. It built upon the natural environment intimately familiar to students and community 
members, created youth employment opportunities during the summer through funding from the 
Regional Workforce Investment Board, and made connections with area seniors through a linked 
“master gardeners” program. In addition the partnership created multiple, relevant, hands-on 
opportunities for instruction and training in STEM education, natural resource and water-quality 
management, and environmental protection. Projects such as this occur in schools across rural 
America yet, for the most part, go unnoticed and unheralded, much to the detriment of the broader 
knowledge base regarding school-based educational initiatives that dovetail in a variety of ways 
with local rural development efforts. 
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Another approach to place-based education is a body of educational practices collectively 
referred to as “farm-to-school.” Such programs can involve the development of purchasing re- 
lations between school food service operations and local producers; the cultivation of school 
gardens and “edible schoolyards”; farm field trips; and classroom lessons focused on nutrition, 
health, and food systems. The motivations for farm-to-school programs vary. For example, some 
have formed as part of school efforts to address obesity, nutrition, and food safety concerns. 
Other programs are created to articulate with existing academic curricula (e.g., science), as 
well as with extracurricular school programs such as 4-H or the Future Farmers of America 
(FFA). Other reasons for such programs include the desire to support local food producers, ed- 
ucational provision around food and food systems, and environmental motivations associated 
with local sourcing of foods served to students (Bagdonis, Hinrichs, & Schafft, 2009; Schafft, 
Hinrichs, & Bloom, 2010). Farm-to-school can thus be seen as an example of what Thomas 
Lyson has termed civic agriculture: “the emergence and growth of community-based agriculture 
and food production activities that not only meet consumer demands for fresh, safe and locally 
produced food but create jobs, encourage entrepreneurship, and strengthen community identity” 
(2004, p. 2). 

Rural school engagement in community development is not a matter of simply retaining young 
people within rural places and stemming rural out-migration. Rather, the goal is to strengthen 
and support local economies, while providing young people with new and perhaps unanticipated 
imaginations for adult life within their home rural communities (or one like it). This, at the same 
time, does not preclude—and may even encourage—an extended period of living experience 
outside the home place. Successful community development efforts will be deeply reflective of 
local opportunities, needs, and constraints, and therefore, perhaps to the dismay of policymakers 
looking for a “quick fix,” both deeply dependent upon local knowledge and resistant to external 
templates for prescriptive intervention. 

Also, by employing rural educators, schools serve as sites of rural development. Because 
rural schools represent a primary source of employment in rural areas, they provide obvi- 
ous career options for rural youth who would like to remain in their home communities. 
However, rural schools often have difficulty in recruiting and retaining teachers and admin- 
istrators, and the smallest (and poorest) rural schools tend to have larger shares of inex- 
perienced teachers (Fowler, Butler, Cowen, Streams, & Toma, 2014; Gagnon & Mattingly, 
2012; Lamkin, 2006; Monk, 2007). Some positions are especially difficult to fill in-rural ar- 
eas, including instructional positions in math, science, and special education (Dadisman et al., 
2010). 

For these reasons, many rural schools have tried to address teacher recruitment using “grow 
your own” strategies involving efforts to identify and recruit local residents interested in becoming 
qualified to teach in area schools (Schulken, 2010). This may also include programs aimed at 
high school students who may be considering the teaching profession. Grow-your-own strategies 
make sense, since teachers typically want to teach in schools like the ones they attended and live 
in communities similar to and/or near where they grew up (Boyd, Lankford, Loeb, & Wyckoff, 
2005). 

A fruitful strategy for grow-your-own efforts involves partnerships with area community 
colleges and universities. A number of these programs exist, although they receive scant attention 
and vary in the extent that they explicitly focus on rural instructional preparation; also, very little 
research has been conducted to better understand potential best models and practices (Ahearn, 
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Harmon, & Sanders, 2006; Barley & Brigham, 2008; Dadisman et al., 2010; Mollenkopf, 2009)?. 
Greater political motivation will likely be needed at state, regional, and national levels to support 
such programs, highlight their need and utility, and counter the perceptions that educators within 
rural contexts are of lower status. 


\ 


Increasing Access to and Use Value of Higher Education for Rural America 


Although rural students overall compare very favorably with their peers in town and urban 
places in terms of high school achievement and completion, the same is not the case regarding 
postsecondary education (Byun, Meece, & Irvin, 2012; Gibbs, 1998; McDonough, Gildersleeve, 
& Jarsky, 2010). In cities and suburban areas, about 30% of adults 25 and older have 4-year 
postsecondary degrees. The same, however, is true for only 19% of rural adults (Provasnik et al., 
2007). The aim of increasing rural college-going is fully congruent with an integrated strategy 
of rural economic development, because increased opportunities for employment in rural areas 
will very likely increase student motivation for college attendance, as well as the attraction and 
retention of skilled and educated people in rural areas. This is especially the case given research 
suggesting that a low socioeconomic status among rural students is a primary factor depressing 
postsecondary attainment (Byun et al., 2012). Relatively favorable secondary school performance 
among rural youth should suggest stronger rates of college-going. However, there are a number 
of factors that work to depress college attendance and postsecondary attainment among rural 
residents. 

Many rural areas are not in close proximity to institutions of higher education, increasing 
the logistic, fiscal, and psychic opportunity costs for rural students. Additionally, many rural 
areas have historically been able to offer employment in sectors such as manufacturing, resource 
extraction, and agriculture—employment that did not necessarily require a postsecondary degree. 
Rather, the valued knowledge was more deeply connected to the local community’s lifeways and 
the ability to be self-sufficient (Corbett, 2007; Sherman, 2009). Rural youth are also, therefore, 
more likely to come from families that don’t have a precedent of college attendance (Chenoweth 
& Galliher, 2004). The structure of rural economies has changed, however, and rural areas, for the 
most part, can no longer offer the promise of reliable, livable-wage employment for high school 
graduates (Sherman, 2009). At the same time, rural economies cannot typically offer numerous 
employment opportunities for those with college degrees. Therefore, without local labor force 
demand for a college degree, college attendance may represent the first step toward severing ties 
with the home rural community (Corbett, 2007; Hektner, 1995). 

Strategies to increase postsecondary attainment in rural areas should involve not only in- 
creasing access to higher education, but also offering opportunities that make sense for rural 
students. These kinds of opportunities may include enhanced community college access, which 
may be perceived as more practical and relevant to local career opportunities as well as less 


“In this regard, within Australia there have been some focused efforts to recruit, train, and mentor teachers for rural 
placements, including the TERRAnova project (Kline, White, & Lock, 2013). Similarly, in Canada, the University of 
British Columbia has a well-developed Rural Education and Rural Teacher Education program with an undergraduate 
major as well as graduate specializations in rural education and teacher preparation at the master’s and Ph.D. levels. These 
examples and others may provide instructive models for programs in the United States. 
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expensive and logistically complex than relocation and enrollment within a residential college 
program. Community college enrollment can also act as an effective stepping-stone to further 
postsecondary education (Cox et al., 2014; Howley, Chavis, & Kester, 2013). Further, historically, 
the establishment and state support of rural community colleges has been found to be strongly 
associated with employment growth in rural areas (Crookson & Hooks, 2012). 

Institutions of higher education may well “overlook” rural youth because they do not perceive 
a big market of college-aspiring youth in rural areas, and many colleges are still unaware of 
the need (McDonough et al., 2010). However, some programs do exist that attempt to increase 
higher education access for rural students, but they are relatively few in number, and there are 
few systemic evaluations of effectiveness. Examples, however, include the “Eastern Promise” 
collaboration between Eastern Oregon University, several local community colleges, and a con- 
sortium of school districts within eastern Oregon. This effort works to increase the number of 
students from rural eastern Oregon schools who go on to college with a specific focus of in- 
creasing the percentage of eastern Oregon residents with postsecondary degrees and employing 
them within the region. Similarly, McDonough and colleagues describe the collaborative effort 
between the University of California, California State University, private colleges, county depart- 
ments of education, and multiple rural school districts to create a clearinghouse for information 
and outreach on postsecondary opportunities for rural students. The program aims to assist in 
rural student academic preparation, increase four-year college enrollment and transfers from 
community colleges for rural students, and provide support for prospective students for complet- 
ing financial aid applications (McDonough et al., 2010). Programs such as these deserve further 
attention. 


CONCLUSION: THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 


The United States lacks a coherent policy vision for rural education, but the same can be said 
of U.S. rural policy in general. However, a critical and pragmatic rethinking of education policy 
in the rural context may help to illuminate new educational practices that enhance the vitality of 
rural communities and clarify a U.S. rural policy that has, like rural educational policy, remained 
underspecified. Ultimately, this discussion challenges us to revisit the purpose of education. 

Educators in the last two decades have faced multiple policy mandates that have had the effect 
of increasingly narrowing and redefining the scope of education, and by extension, the role of 
schools within communities. The rural school simultaneously functions as a central community 
institution, yet, by producing skills and human capital that have limited use-value in the local 
community, it can directly undermine community vitality, communicating an implicit message 
that real opportunity exists external to, and not within, the life-world of the local community 
(Burnell, 2003; Corbett, 2007). It is ironic then that in the name of “accountability,” schools 
have become less and less accountable to the communities they serve, and instead increasingly 
accountable to institutionally determined state assessment goals. 

This is an example of what James Scott has referred to as “seeing like a state,” the institutional 
practice of imposing an overarching rational order to reduce the heterogeneity and complexity 
of the lived world to discrete and comparable statistical indices for the purposes of bureaucratic 
management and control. “Seeing like a state,” however, is bound to have multiple unanticipated 
consequences precisely because institutional-bureaucratic approaches to monitoring and manag- 
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ing social conditions are frequently unable to take into account the ways that local logics and 
practices undo the logic of modernist policymaking (Scott, 1998). 

As educational outcomes and accountability measures have been increasingly reduced to 
standardized test scores, the possibility for ongoing philosophical debates at local, regional, and 
policy levels has also been radically narrowed. Beyond producing test scores and an abstract 
and vaguely defined set of skills and knowledge that will enhance the economic competitiveness 
of an increasingly globalized workforce (Schafft & Biddle, 2013), it is unclear how effectively 
schools are educating their students. Serious questions remain regarding the extent to which 
schooling might equip young people with the skills to think and act critically, pragmatically, and 
collaboratively within a world that presents increasingly complex challenges that are not merely 
economic, but are also social, civic, environmental, and ethical. 

Rural development debates in some respects have striking parallels to education policy debates. 
The rural development policy choice can be broken down into arguments prioritizing equity or 
efficiency (Brown & Schafft, 2011). Proponents of efficiency arguments tend to argue that, in 
comparison to urban economies, rural economies are less competitively structured and that free 
market organization implies that capital flows (including human capital) from rural to urban 
places are appropriate and desirable given the higher returns on investments in urban areas. In 
this respect, then, communities “are viewed as interchangeable sites of production and not as 
valued social contexts” (Brown & Schafft, 2011, p. 226), and the best policy choice is the one 
which further enhances the mobility of human and fiscal resources, instead of “throwing good 
money after bad” by indefinitely subsidizing lagging sectors. 

By contrast, equity proponents argue that policy choices emphasizing efficiency will inevitably 
lead to structural inequality, the commodification of community, and the persistence of exploita- 
tive core—periphery economic relations. The relation to the education policy debate should be 
clear in the ways that schools and schooling are understood. Are schools best understood as 
interchangeable sites of human capital production, best managed and controlled by standardized 
means to increase competition and efficiency? Or are they best understood as intrinsically valu- 
able and socially meaningful sites of community engagement providing not only education, but 
also collective identity, enhanced community agency, and other economic and social multiplier 
effects? 

Educational philosopher Gert Biesta frames the choice in this way: in the context of a globally 
networked society, should schools adapt themselves accordingly through a responsive response 
or a responsible response? For Biesta a responsive response is one that more or less uncritically 
“accepts the global networked society as a given and sees the tasks of educators and educationalists 
as having to figure out how the school can best adapt to the new reality” (2013, p. 734) with 
a near exclusive focus on how educational outcomes are to be measured and compared (Biesta, 
2009). This monolithic “responsive response” is at the heart of education conceived of as human 
capital production in the service of global capitalism—a conception that I have argued has had 
contradictory outcomes for many people, communities, and places. 

A “responsible response,” though, is one that frames the connection between schooling and 
society as one that is inherently democratic in nature: schooling takes on qualification roles, 
by providing the knowledge and skills that enable or qualify people to do certain things, and 
subjectification roles, by “contribut[ing] to the ways in which children and young people can 
become subjects of action and responsibility. .. in responsible relation with other human beings 
and, by extension, with the natural world more generally” (Biesta, 2013, p. 739). I have tried to 
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suggest here that by re-embedding education in community and locality, while at the same time 
embracing the innovation and flexibility required to successfully navigate a complex, uncertain, 
and globally interconnected world (Corbett, 2010), we can enhance the “subjectifying” roles 
of education, reframing education’s purpose in more democratic terms. These terms ultimately 
represent a means of not only reimagining rural educational policy and leadership, but also 
reimagining and articulating an approach to rural development that rests upon the democratic 
potential and collective capacity of America’s rural communities. 
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In this mixed-methods study, we examine the potential of place-based stewardship education (PBSE) 
for nurturing rural students’ community attachment and aspirations to contribute to the preservation of 
the environmental “commons.” Analyzing pre- and post-experience surveys (n = 240) and open-ended 
responses (n = 275) collected from middle school students in a Northeast Michigan school district, 
we found significant increases in students’ environmental sensitivity, environmentally responsible 
behaviors, community attachment, and confidence in their capacities for civic action. Analyses 
of open-ended responses pointed to the potential of PBSE to nurture students’ identification with 
their community and to increase their commitment to stewardship of their community’s natural 
resources. This study makes a unique contribution to the literature on rural schools by focusing on 
the environmental commons and younger generations’ commitments to preserve it as an asset of 
rural communities. By linking students’ learning with collective action to preserve the environmental 
commons, PBSE can expand students’ aspirations for the kind of world they want to live in and the 
roles they might play in it. 


Rural schools face many challenges—most notably their small sizes, limited budgets, and remote 
locations. These very challenges, though, can be opportunities to engage rural students with 
community partners in learning that focuses on local place (Bauch, 2001). In this paper, we 
report on a partnership between a school district and community-based organizations in a rural 
area of Michigan that is rich in natural, cultural, and historical coastal resources, yet struggling 
economically. We look at the potential of place-based stewardship education (PBSE) for nurturing 
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rural students’ identification with their community, their future aspirations, and their sense of 
responsibility for the environmental commons. 

By “the commons,” we refer to the environmental resources on which life depends and 
the public spaces where people gather to negotiate how they want to live together (Flanagan 
& Gallay, 2014). Historically, the commons referred to natural areas such as grazing land or 
fisheries that were “owned” in common and utilized by everyone. Gradually, this definition 
expanded to include cultural and societal commons such as shared practices, values, arts, in- 
formation, traditions, beliefs, and knowledge. Today, the definition also encompasses public 
spaces and institutions, such as schools, parks, and the Internet (Bowers, 2006). These public 
spaces are where people come together, form relationships and group identities, and develop 
feelings of social responsibility for one another and for the social and ecological assets they 
share. 

When people are aware of their connection to the commons and its value to their lives, 
they assume responsibility for it. As Ostrom (2010) demonstrated in studies across the globe, a 
“tragedy of the commons” driven by self-interest, whereby individuals will act against the best 
interests of the community by overusing and destroying resources, is not inevitable. Instead, when 
members of a community work together, communicate, and develop trust in one another, they 
are more likely to preserve what Ostrom referred to as common-pool resources. But how does 
this identification with and sense of responsibility for the commons develop? We contend that 
the ethic of caring for those things we hold in common emanates from the experience of being a 
citizen of a local place and from the realization that one is accountable to the commons of that 
community. Further, we expect that educational practices embodied in PBSE that focus students’ 
attention on the natural resources of their local community can influence their aspirations to 
preserve the environmental commons. 

The potential of a focus on local place for students’ learning and aspirations is not unique 
to rural communities, although “place” has long been a core theme in rural education research 
(Gruenewald, 2003; Haas & Nachtigal, 1998; Theobald, 2006). The salience of place is due, in 
part, to the tensions that have historically vexed rural schools—of reconciling the identities and 
assets of local roots with the pull of economic forces and social changes outside the community 
(Schafft, 2010). These tensions surface larger questions about the purposes of education in 
preparing younger generations for their roles as workers and as citizens. Education focused on 
the former to the neglect of the latter has been described as “‘placeless” and criticized for creating 
a society “marked by few allegiances and almost no propensity to shoulder mutual obligations” 
(Theobald, 1997, p. 120). 

The place-based stewardship education effort of the Northeast Michigan Great Lakes Stew- 
ardship Initiative (NEMI GLSI) and this school district is an example of what rural schools 
and communities are doing to “shoulder mutual obligations” and prepare students for the eco- 
nomic, social, and environmental challenges of the coming decades. It also points to the potential 
role of schools in reimagining the purpose of education and the definition of a meaningful 
life. 

Environmental degradation is arguably the greatest civic challenge facing younger generations, 
and the realities of climate change alone demand a fundamental reimagining of those things that 
give human life purpose and meaning (Giddens, 2009). Lives measured in income and material 
achievements are aspirations the planet cannot sustain. Instead, many rural people find a sense of 
purpose in the social bonds and involvement in community affairs that reflect the attachment they 
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feel for their communities (Jennings & Krannich, 2013). As advocates of place-based learning 
have observed, the dignity of a human life inheres in the positive impact one can have on the lives 
of others, and education has a major role to play in cultivating such communal dimensions of the 
aspirations of younger generations (Theobald, 2006). 

In light of the pressing challenges posed by environmental degradation and climate change, 
we contend that the traditional issues rural communities face are, in fact, opportunities to cul- 
tivate environmental concern—opportunities that have no clear counterparts in nonrural con- 
texts (Coladarci, 2007). First, a remote location offers a rural way of life rooted in the natural 
environment. The local place offers ready access to natural areas for exploration, play, and 
learning—-sites that are less available and much less accessible in urban settings. Even if students 
are initially unaware of the human impact on nature, the rural landscape provides a plethora of 
opportunities for PBSE to engender that awareness and provide motivation for them to become 
stewards. 

Second, the small size of the population in rural communities increases the likelihood 
that people will know one another (Shamah & Mactavish, 2009) and decreases the size 
of school administration and bureaucracy. Others have noted that small school size and a 
strong sense of community are advantages that rural schools have over their urban coun- 
terparts (Bauch, 2001; Theobald & Nachtigal, 1995), giving rural schools the potential to 
be more nimble in experimenting with educational innovations. The PBSE model discussed 
here, for example, is based on collaborations between schools and community partners that 
are unencumbered by regulations or excessive administration and enabled by personal rela- 
tionships, communication, and trust, qualities that Ostrom and her colleagues identified as 
those that enhance cooperation in the preservation of common-pool resources (Cardenas & 
Ostrom, 2006). 

Finally, decreasing county, state, and federal public funding for wildlife protection, natural 
areas conservation, and marine and land resource management has led to the development of new 
strategies in rural communities in which the volunteer efforts of citizens, including young people, 
are called on to preserve these environmental commons. Students’ actions in PBSE, whether 
gathering data on the water quality of a local river or building interpretive trails, make palpa- 
ble contributions that sustain their rural communities, and cash-strapped resource management 
agencies are increasingly open to the potential from partnerships with their local schools. For 
example, in the invasive species management efforts led by NEMI GLSI, students have worked 
with national, state, and local organizations to remove nearly two acres of invasive buckthorn 
through a project aimed at raising community awareness and enhancing aquatic habitats and 
native biodiversity within the watershed. 

In fact, engaging young people in local community affairs is gaining increased traction as 
a development strategy for revitalizing rural communities (Andresen, Dallapiazza, & Calvert, 
2013; Brennan & Barnett, 2009; Ivan, 2010). As noted by the Rural School and Community Trust 
(2013), “Given current economic circumstances, rural, remote, and other high-needs communities 
must look inward and bring all of their assets and strengths to bear on their local challenges” 
(p. 3). In the context of budget reductions for conservation and management of natural resources, 
the assistance of students and teachers can be a unique rural asset. We explore this rural resource 
and argue that by engaging in place-based stewardship, students develop an identification with 
their local place, a belief in their capacity to effect change in that place, and aspirations to 
contribute to and sustain the commons that they and fellow citizens share. 
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PLACE-BASED STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 


Place-based education is grounded in a pedagogy that extends the walls of the classroom into 
the local community and landscape through experiential hands-on learning where the natural, 
built, and social environments are studied. We use the term place-based stewardship education to 
distinguish those efforts that focus on the relationship between humans and the natural environ- 
ment in the local community and the connections of learning and action(s) that benefit the local 
environment. 

The focus on place is twofold: as a source for learning and as a community to which one can 
contribute (Smith & Sobel, 2010; Yoder, 2012). Woodhouse and Knapp (2000) argue that, by 
connecting students’ identities to local communities, an ecological place-based paradigm reflects 
a philosophy of education that is broader than “learning to earn.” Indeed, some believe that 
“placeless” curricula driven by testing mandates set students on a path toward jobs in urban areas 
and thus contribute to out-migration from rural areas eShramiah & Mactavish, 2009)—orientations 
that a place-based curriculum might counter. 

Others have shown that education focused on the natural environment is valuable for motivating 
students’ intellectual discipline and desire for learning. For example, scholars have documented 
that students who participate in environment-based education have a greater achievement moti- 
vation, disposition toward and skills in critical thinking than their peers who do not participate 
in environment-based education (Athman & Monroe, 2004; Ernst & Monroe, 2004). However, 
less is known about the implications of PBSE for students’ civic development, that is, their sense 
of responsibility for the community and beliefs in their capacity to contribute to and sustain the 
commons (Flanagan & Gallay, 2014). Elements of PBSE such as young people’s service and 
contribution to the community, student outcomes such as a sense of belonging to and identifica- 
tion with the community, and the formation of social capital have been identified as correlates of 
youth civic development (Flanagan, 2013). In addition, the PBSE focus on local place provides 
a foundation for young people to identify with and feel that they belong to the local community, 
which, in turn, should motivate feelings of social responsibility for that place (Flanagan & Gallay, 
2014). 

Psychological research on the human need to belong and literature on youth engagement 
in community-based organizations (CBOs) is also relevant to understanding the possible link 
between PBSE practices and civic development. Based on their review of psychological stud- 
ies, Baumeister and Leary (1995) concluded that the need to belong is a fundamental human 
motivation. Thus, programs that emphasize and enable belonging to the commons should fulfill 
that need. In addition, scholars of youth development have identified feelings of “mattering” 
to others as the sine qua non of effective community youth organizations (Eccles & Gootman, 
2002). Thus, programs that offer students opportunities to contribute to their communities should 
make those young people feel like they play an important role in the lives of fellow community 
members. 

The sense of belonging or social incorporation that adolescents derive from being members of 
CBOs also informs their hopes and aspirations. For example, research on adolescents involved 
in CBOs found that a decade after their involvement, they had a greater sense of hope and 
agency, more positive ideas about the future, and the knowledge and confidence to plan for it, 
compared with their peers who were not involved in CBOs (McLaughlin, 2000). For those who 
did community service, optimism about the future was boosted by positive feedback from adults 
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and feeling valued by their community. Ultimately, society and adolescents both benefit from the 
personal bonds that form in such organizations. 

Opportunities for adolescents to contribute to the community enhance their feelings of con- 
nection and identification with the community. Compared to other extracurricular clubs and 
activities, adolescents’ engagement in groups in which they do some form of community service 
is associated with their more positive reports of bonding and bridging social capital, intergenera- 
tional harmony, and social support from fellow community members (Flanagan, Kim, Collura, & 
Kopish, 2014). Convergent evidence from the scholarship on academic service learning points to 
positive relationships between this pedagogy and students’ civic knowledge, skills, and attitudes, 
social capital, and intentions to engage in additional service to the community (Billig, Root, & 
Jesse, 2005). 

Engaging in service to the community also encourages adolescents to recalibrate their career 
aspirations. According to one panel study, after they had engaged in volunteer work, high school 
students expected that careers would hold less importance and contributing to the community more 
importance in their adult lives (Johnson, Beebe, Mortimer, & Snyder, 1998). Even aspirations 
about staying or leaving one’s community appear to be affected by opportunities to make a 
contribution. McLaughlin (2000) found that for young people engaged in community-based 
organizations, aspirations to improve the quality of life for others in their community was the 
reason many gave for why they intended to stay in that community rather than move away. In 
summary, Opportunities to connect to others in one’s local place fulfill a basic human need to 
belong. In addition, opportunities to contribute to the local community inform the civic identities 
and aspirations that adolescents are developing (Youniss, McLellan, & Yates, 1997). 

In the present study, we explore how PBSE contributes to the civic development of rural 
students, their understanding of and responsibility for the commons, and their future stewardship. 
We argue that by emphasizing connection to and identification with the local rural community, 
and by inviting and enabling youth to be stewards of that community, PBSE practices help young 
people connect their own future aspirations to the well-being of their communities. 


FROM CIVIC DEVELOPMENT TO ENVIRONMENTAL STEWARDSHIP 


In the current study, students’ community work is intimately linked to the natural environment ina 
rural context. Thus, we draw from literature on environmental sensitivity to support our argument 
about the potential of PBSE for engendering an attachment to local place and a sense of respon- 
sibility for the environmental commons. Environmental sensitivity refers to a positive affective 
regard for the natural environment—feelings such as enjoyment, fulfillment, connectedness, and 
identity in relation to the experience of nature (Ernst & Theimer, 2011). 

Theoretically, environmental sensitivity is the foundation for a lifetime of responsible environ- 
mental behavior. Meta-analyses of research on responsible environmental behavior (Hungerford 
& Volk, 1990) as well as integrative reviews of the significant experiences in the lives of environ- 
mental stewards (Chawla, 1998) highlight environmental sensitivity as the major “entry” variable, 
important for environmental awareness and for a predisposition to take responsible environmental 
action. Established early in life, it is a prerequisite to the investment in the local environment 
and sense of agency that might propel a lifetime of responsible environmental behavior (Chawla, 
1998). Feelings of connection to and interdependence with the environmental community corre- 
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late with motivations and actions to protect that larger community (Bamberg & Moser, 2007). 
Therefore, insofar as human interdependence with nature is an integral part of place in many rural 
communities, PBSE that engages students in actions to monitor human impact and restore the 
local ecology (Smith & Sobel, 2010; Yoder, 2012) should nurture an ethical awareness rooted in 
an understanding of interdependence and community. 

The goal of the current assessment was to determine whether PBSE would have a positive 
impact on students’ environmental sensitivity, sense of identification with their rural commu- 
nity, propensity for environmentally responsible behavior, and feelings of responsibility for, and 
capacity to take action on, environmental issues of the commons. In short, we sought to under- 
stand how PBSE influences middle school students’ identification with the rural environmental 
commons and their capacities to act on behalf of that commons. As sixth graders, the youth 
in our study were at an early stage in their identity formation (Meeus, van de Schoot, Kei- 
jsers, & Branje, 2012), but the generative nature of environmental stewardship makes salient 
the implications of their actions for future generations and communities (Pratt, Norris, Alisat, 
& Bisson, 2013). Thus, we contend that by engaging in PBSE projects, middle school students 
can become increasingly aware of issues of interdependence and that their personal aspirations 
can become intimately tied to the well-being of the natural environment in rural communities. 
As Arendt (1958) proposed decades ago, generative concern with the implications of one’s ac- 
tions for future generations reflects an awareness of the commons that transcends individual life 
spans. 


NORTHEAST MICHIGAN GREAT LAKES STEWARDSHIP INITIATIVE 


The school district on which the paper focuses was supported by the NEMI GLSI, a regional 
network of schools and community groups engaging students as partners in protecting the Great 
Lakes and other natural resources of Michigan. NEMI GLSI serves eight rural counties, including 
a network of more than 30 schools in which roughly 3,000 youth (approximating 20% of the 
targeted student population in this region) engage in place-based stewardship experiences in (and 
with) their communities each school year. Here, we report on projects with middle school students 
in one of these rural school districts. 

NEMI GLSI is part of a larger network of school-community partnerships in Michigan, 
one of nine regional “hubs” of the Great Lakes Stewardship Initiative (GLSI). The GLSI 
neither requires nor offers any standard curriculum because the program operates in numer- 
ous contexts and respects the importance of local place and a community’s unique environ- 
mental context as the foundation for learning. Instead, the GLSI is organized around three 
key activities, each adaptable to the local context and its stewardship needs: schools form 
partnerships with local community organizations, teachers participate in sustained profes- 
sional development, and students engage in inquiry-based, hands-on, place-based stewardship 
education. 

The “hub” that is the focus of our paper (NEMI GLSI) implements these Strategies with a 
local emphasis on education enhancement, community development, and resource conservation 
stewardship. Partners include regional school districts; math and science centers; community 
youth development organizations; and regional, state, and federal agencies with natural resource 
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research and management investments in northeast Michigan. The NEMI GLSI and the larger 
umbrella of the GLSI are unique entities in the field of PBSE because of the larger statewide 
connection of “hubs” working on similar efforts in different regions and the intentional, sustained 
framework of support and funding provided by the GLSI to the local hubs. 


The Region 


Demographically, northeast Michigan, including the county where this school district is located, 
reflects little racial or ethnic diversity, with 97% of the populace identifying as Caucasian (U.S. 
Census Bureau, 2015). Socioeconomically, this once-prosperous region now has relatively high 
unemployment and low per capita incomes. Since 1990, northeast Michigan has suffered a loss of 
mining and manufacturing jobs, U.S. Air Force base closure, and decline in agriculture, among 
other industry struggles (Michigan Sea Grant, 2009). According to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the county in which our target school district is located had an unemployment rate 

of 9.7% in 2013, slightly lower than other counties in the region (U.S: Department of Labor, 
n.d.). The percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch in the county is 52.8%, 
compared to a state rate of 48.2% (Michigan League for Public Policy, 2014). Sixteen percent of 
the adult population over 25 years of age has a bachelor’s degree, compared to a state percentage of 
26% (U.S. Census Bureau, 2015). The age of the county’s population has shifted, with decreasing 
numbers in the 25 to 44 age range and a growing population of those over 45 (Northeast Michigan 
Council of Governments, n.d.). 

Important tourism industries in the region have also suffered from compounding social and 
environmental factors. Hunting and fishing tourism was negatively affected by disease in whitetail 
deer herds and the ecological impacts of invasive species on salmon fisheries. In addition, 
economic conditions in the state reduced visitation and tourism contributions from southeastern 

- urban areas (Michigan Sea Grant, 2009). In short, the region shares challenges that are common in 
rural communities: high unemployment, a reliance on low-wage work, and an aging population 
due to the out-migration of youth seeking more education and better employment prospects 
(Brown & Schafft, 2011; Johnson, 2006). 

Nonetheless, northeast Michigan is rich in heritage and coastal and aquatic resources, and a 
viable future depends on stewardship of those resources, especially the Northern Michigan Lake 
Huron watershed, an ecologically, economically, and historically significant resource (Michigan 
Sea Grant, 2009). The region has expansive Great Lakes coastlines, boasting ecological biodi- 
versity and maritime heritage reflected in numerous lighthouses and shipwrecks. Inland there are 
other natural resources such as lakes, rivers, and streams meandering through significant forest- 
lands, including a unique jack pine forest stands protected as critical habitat for the endangered 
Kirtland’s warbler. These natural areas provide important social and economic value through the 
forestry, fishing, hunting, wildlife watching, and ecotourism opportunities in the region. These 
resources and the rural nature of the region provide communities with a sense of place and qual- 
ity of life that sustains its identity (Michigan Sea Grant, 2009). As a result, communities in this 
region continually seek to expand tourism opportunities for economic growth, but with a purpose- 
ful eye toward strategies promoting resource stewardship and community sustainability. These 
include such things as investment in sustainable coastal tourism strategies, some of which open 
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opportunities to engage youth voice and service in realizing broader community development 
goals (Johnson & Schroeder, 2012). 


Regional Community Development and Integration of PBSE 


A strong network of federal, state, and regional agencies as well as university partners monitor 
and manage natural resources in the area. These partners include government agencies, watershed 
councils, conservation groups, and various fishing and hunting groups. These many organizations 
are eager to partner with teachers who want to engage their students in learning about the environ- 
ment, the Great Lakes, and stewardship (Fortner & Manzo, 2011; North American Association 
for Environmental Education, 2010). In fact, stewardship learning is considered a community de- 
velopment strategy, with education of the younger generation often listed as a priority of regional 
organizations. Ivan (2010) argues for the importance of this type of deliberate youth engagement, 
specifically suggesting that “reach[ing] out and engag[ing] youth on a variety of levels” is a key 
community development pillar and strategic opportunity for rural communities. 

It is also the rural nature and small population of this area that can reduce the barriers that might 
otherwise impede action because people tend to know one another on a personal level. Students 
themselves have access to governmental representatives and others responsible for policymaking, 
a level of contact that is more difficult to achieve in large urban schools. In addition, students are 
viewed not only as community assets but also as critical partners by agencies, dealing with the 
twin challenges of budget cuts and pressures for services, and by CBOs that rely on volunteers. 
In a project reminiscent of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s New Deal work relief program, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, several teams of students have turned their research and writings 
on the local natural environment into interpretive signage and exhibits now on display at coastal 
State parks, local museums, and on Great Lakes education and coastal tourism websites. 


The Program 


Here we focus attention on the sixth-grade classes in a district middle school, where teams 
of students participated in one of two place-based stewardship education efforts. One team of 
students joined a regional effort focused on cleanup, monitoring, and protection of local beaches. 
This effort was coordinated regionally in partnership with the Alliance for the Great Lakes’ 
Adopt-a-Beach program. Locally, the students conducted water-quality tests to determine the 
health of the water system, collected trash, recorded their findings, and educated local authorities 
as well as the public about invasive species and the effects of pollution. Students met with 
their mayor and presented their concerns about excessive plastic and cigarette butt pollution, 
catalyzing a policy conversation aimed at enhancing aesthetics of public beaches and protecting 
the ecological health of the lake. 

Another team of sixth-grade students focused on their school campus habitats, collaborating 
with conservation partners to research water quality and restore stream bank habitats of a local 
creek running through their school’s natural area. Students learned to identify and remove the 
invasive species in the area and monitor biodiversity as a measure of ecosystem health. They 
completed trail maintenance and enhancement to ensure its accessibility and utility for the school 
and community, created interpretive markers and educational brochures, and made plans to restore 
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_ the habitat with native plant species. Additionally, this student team enhanced habitats through a 
schoolyard butterfly garden project, learning about plants, animal habitats, and ecosystems in the 
creation of the garden. Aside from the ecological benefits, these projects served as community 
demonstration sites where parents and visitors could learn about the importance of (and threats 
to) local natural areas and contribute to public recognition of the school and its benefit to the 
community. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


Our study focuses on how PBSE affects rural students’ identification with the environmental 
commons, their abilities to take action to protect that commons and how time spent in natural 
areas affects their attachment to and identification with the environment. Do rural students spend 
more time outdoors than their urban peers, and does this affect how they see the natural world? Is 
the time a student spends outdoors positively associated with his or her reports of environmental 
sensitivity, environmentally responsible behaviors, and attachment to his or her community? 
And do these capacities, as well as their sense of civic capacity to address an environmental 
problem in their communities, increase after participating in PBSE projects? Finally, in making 
meaning of their work, do students reference the environmental commons and the impact of 
their collective efforts on other people, species, and the quality of life and future of their rural 
place? In other words, through PBSE efforts, do middle school students gain awareness of issues 
of interdependence and community attachment and see their personal aspirations as tied to the 
preservation of their communities’ natural commons? 


METHODS 
Sample 


All sixth graders participating in NEMI GLSI projects from the district middle school were ad- 
ministered surveys before and after their participation in the projects. Surveys were administered 
to each classroom, resulting in a total of 240 sixth-grade students (51% female). In addition, 275 
students responded to open-ended questions at the end of their projects, tapping their perceptions 
of the place-based stewardship project. (The open-ended data were collected at one time point, 
and thus the number of respondents is larger than the sample with two waves of data.) The 
broader evaluation from which we draw these data also surveyed 231 urban/suburban students 
participating in GLSI projects at other hubs. We use these urban/suburban responses to examine 
how our rural sample’s preprogram characteristics compare to those of students living in more 
urban settings. 


Measures 


Data were collected by two of the study’s authors. Survey items were adapted from measures 
used by the National Environmental Literacy Assessment (NELA) (Hollweg et al., 2011; McBeth 
et al., 2011; McBeth & Volk, 2009) and earlier efforts to define and foster environmental literacy 
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(Cheak, Volk, & Hungerford, 2002; Hungerford & Volk, 1990). Environmental literacy is a 
multifaceted construct that includes environmental knowledge, proenvironmental dispositions, 
and skills for analyzing issues and taking action. 

The surveys included measures of environmental sensitivity (“I like places where there are lots 
of different plants and trees” [Bunting & Cousins, 1983]); responsible environmental behaviors 
(“To save energy, I turn off lights when they are not in use” [Leeming, Dwyer, & Bracken, 
1995]); and place/community attachment (“I feel like this community is a part of me” [Williams 
& Vaske, 2003]). In addition, students were asked a set of six items relating to their capacity 
to take a variety of actions to address an environmental problem, including gathering data and 
information to describe the problem, getting other people to care, expressing views in front of a 
group of people, and identifying individuals or groups who could help with the problem (Flanagan, 
Syvertsen, & Stout, 2007). For each construct, we conducted a reliability analysis (alpha model) 
in SPSS 18 and examined the resulting Cronbach’s alpha to determine whether items were 
sufficiently interrelated to warrant treatment as a scale. Alphas (pretest and posttest) were .78 and 
.83 for environmental sensitivity, .70 and .69 for responsible environmental behaviors, .80 and 
.84 for civic capacity, and .80 and .83 for place/community attachment. 

Measures of involvement in outdoor recreation were collected at the pretest. These included 
whether students participated in the last 12 months in outdoor activities (e.g., hunting, fishing, 
camping, or nature walks/hiking) and the frequency with which students went outside to “relax, 
socialize with friends or family, or have fun.” In addition, all students were asked an open- 
ended question at the end of their projects: “What did you most value about your stewardship 
project?” and “Anything else you would like us to know concerning your opinions about the 
stewardship project, or learning about the environment, or how the stewardship project affected 
you personally?” 


Analytic Strategies 


We used basic correlational analyses to examine our hypotheses about the intertwined character 
of attachment to nature and attachment to community in preprogram measurements. To examine 
change from pretest to posttest, we conducted paired samples f tests, and Cohen’s d was used to 
measure effect size. 

Coding of open-ended responses was done in stages with a modified grounded theory approach. 
First, one of the study’s authors reviewed all of the responses and derived an initial list of emerging 
codes. Second, through consultation with the second coder, these initial codes were refined, and a 
general coding scheme of ten discrete codes was developed. Using this finalized coding scheme, 
the two coders then independently coded a random subsample of 10% of the responses to assess 
inter-rater reliability; Cohen’s kappa was .86. Upon establishing inter-rater reliability, the primary 
coder completed coding the rest of the qualitative responses. 


RESULTS 


As the results in Table 1 show, students scored a mean of 3.94 on the five-point scale of en- 
vironmental sensitivity on the preprogram measurement. Students also scored at the high end 
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TABLE 1 
Means and Standard Deviations for Students’ Environmental and Civic Behaviors Before and After 
Involvement in the Stewardship Programs 








Std. error Wilcoxon 
of mean Effect Signed Ranks 
Pre SD Post SD __ Diff for paired diffs. t p size Test Significance 
Environmental Bro 4 Ooms NOG) hbo a .040 3.69 000 .200 000 
sensitivity 
Responsible Sail iia) ee Oa) L035 5.20 .000 .267 .000 
environmental 
behavior 
Place/community 3.78 a SmeOEO lL 79 16 048 333 .002 167 003 
attachment 
Civic capacity B22 coe oS Pot elS 043 3.03 001 190 001 


of the place/community attachment scale, averaging 3.78. Mean scores for responsible environ- 
mental behaviors and civic skills were scored closer to the midpoint of the scale. In addition, at 
baseline, environmental sensitivity and responsible environmental behaviors were positively as- 
sociated with an ordinal measure of the frequency of outdoor recreation (gamma = .268 and .247, 
p < .000 for both variables). However, community attachment did not correlate with time spent 
outdoors. Only environmental sensitivity correlated with the type of outdoor recreation: students 
participating in a more diverse array of outdoor activities had higher sensitivity scores compared 
to their peers, who engaged in fewer forms of outdoor recreation. 

Comparisons of students in the study to students of similar age in an urban/suburban setting 
(also participating in GLSI projects) confirmed that students from the rural sample spend more 
time outside and engage in more “rural” activities, such as hunting, fishing, and camping, than 
their urban/suburban peers. As expected, the baseline environmental sensitivity scores were higher 
for the rural sample than their urban/suburban peers. 

Analyses of the data collected from the pre- to post-surveys of the sixth-grade participants 
in the NEMI GLSI projects revealed significant gains in each of the measures, with effect sizes 
ranging from .17 to .42. Because some of the aggregate scale variables exhibited some positive 
skew, we reanalyzed using nonparametric tests, specifically the Related Samples Wilcoxon Signed 
Ranks Test. All four pre-to-post changes were statistically significant. 

Having established program impacts in the expected direction, we constructed variables to 
measure change (postscore minus prescore) and examined their bivariate correlations. As shown 
in Table 2, students whose environmental sensitivity scores increased preprogram to postprogram 
were also somewhat more likely to demonstrate increases in scores for responsible environmental 
behaviors, community attachment, and civic skills. However, these correlations are in the weak- 
to-moderate range, indicating that although there is an established, positive linear relationship 
between all of these forms of change in students, there is variation in the student change scores that 
is unique to each measure of change. Although there could be other outside factors, in our view, 
the gains in outcomes from pre- to post- were intercorrelated because these outcomes (e.g., Civic 
skills, community attachment, etc.) are integrated in the program’s theory and implementation, 
emphasizing taking action in the local environment to benefit the community. Students might 
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TABLE 2 
Zero-Order Correlations of Change in Outcome Variables 


ee 





Change in Change in responsible Change in 
community attachment environmental behaviors civic skills 
Change in Pearson correlation * 380** e294 ee 
environmental 
sensitivity 
Sig. (two-tailed) .000 .000 .000 
N 266 E 255 260 
Change in Pearson correlation 23537" .290** 
community 
attachment 
Sig. (two-tailed) .000 .000 
N 21S 277 
Change in Pearson correlation Oo 
responsible 
environmental 
behaviors 
Sig. (two-tailed) .000 
N Ji 
pee Olle 


exhibit positive outcomes relating to all of the program elements, to some, or to none, depending 
on their preexisting attributes and receptivity to the various elements of the place-based education 
experience. 


Open-Ended Data 


In responding to the questions, “What did you most value about the project?” and “Anything 
else you would like us to know concerning your opinions about the stewardship project, or 
learning about the environment, or how the stewardship project affected you personally?” ten 
codes were developed to categorize students’ statements. Students could give more than one 
codeable statement in their open-ended responses with a maximum of four codes assigned to 
each statement. For the 275 students who provided open-ended responses, the ten codes were 
applied a total of 541 times. Although the questions did not ask specifically about the potential 
impact of their work in the community, a significant number of students referred to the effect that 
they felt their projects had on the human community or natural environment as important aspects 
of their projects. 

Looking across these 541 coded statements, we find that 187 of the 275 students made 
some reference to concepts relevant to an understanding of the environmental commons in their 
response. The percentages given below indicate what percentage of the 275 student responses 
are reflected with a particular code; students’ answers may be represented more than once if 
their responses fit into multiple codes. In the following, we discuss only the seven codes relevant 
to the environmental commons; not included are codes that referred to learning outside of the 
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TABLE 3 
Open-Ended Coding Categories and Explanations 


eS 





Code title Code explanation 

Human community as a commons Response referenced a human community or people and 
members of the public as the beneficiaries of the project 
work 

Environmental commons and a more-than-human Response referenced the benefits of their work to the 

community environmental commons and nonhuman species such as 

plants, animals, and natural places 

Personal connection with place or community Response included modifiers of personal connections to or 


identification with place signifying a sense of belonging, 
ownership, or responsibility 


Long-term stewardship, future actions, aspirations, Response referenced long-term or continuing stewardship as a 
and intentions for further work goal, what should be done in the future, aspirations for 
continuing environmental monitoring and work 
Positive or negative impacts of human actions Response referenced the impact of consequences of human 
actions on the environment or other people 
Environmental sensitivity or environmental identity, Response referenced an environmental identity or sensitivity, 
positive feelings about the natural world reflecting a significance and connection to the environment 
and positive feelings about nature 
Helping in general or making a difference with no Response referenced making a difference through their actions 
specific beneficiaries in general without specifying who benefits: people, the 


community, or the environment 





classroom; the work/activities students completed; and miscellaneous statements not otherwise 
captured by our codes (see Table 3). 

In response to what they most valued about their stewardship projects, many students refer- 
enced the human community (n = 87; 32%), that is, people or members of the public who would 
benefit from their work, with one student stating, ‘“The thing I most valued is the fact that the 
beach is going to be clean for this summer, that way more people will enjoy it.” Students also 
mentioned benefits to the environmental commons and nonhuman species (n = 75; 27%). For 
example, one student said, “What I valued most about our stewardship project was the fact that 
we helped the environment and now it is cleaner for the wildlife.’ Another 20% (n = 56) of the 
responses referred, in general, to making a difference through their actions without specifying 
human or nonhuman species as beneficiaries, such as the student who wrote, “Knowing the water 
is clean, that is what makes me happy or proud.” 

Because of our interest in students’ attachment to or identification with their local community, 
we included it in our concept of the commons, and we distinguished statements with modifiers 
of personal connections to place (i.e., the work benefited my family, our Great Lakes) from 
general references to the human or nonhuman community. Signifying a sense of ownership and 
responsibility, 17% (n = 48) of responses invoked words indicating an identification with place, 
such as the student who commented, “It does affect me because my family goes to the beach all the 
time and we see there is wrappers and cigarettes all over,’ or another student who wrote, “What I 
think that was most valuable in my stewardship project that I got to help my public beaches [sic] 
cleaner so others can enjoy them without garbage around them.” In fact, many students whose 
responses indicated identification with the local place also wrote about their desires to continue 
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to make a positive impact on the environment and a difference in their communities. One student 
wrote, “The stewardship project affected me personally by making me think of ways I could help 
my environment and get me thinking how one change can make a difference,” while another said, 
“ .. Llearned a lot of new things that I can do to help our community.” Students who referenced 
personal connections to place also wrote specifically about how their actions would affect others, 
such as the student who responded, “Other people will be able to enjoy the beach” or the student 
who mentioned, “People can use the trail now.” 

Taken together, the four codes described above all speak to ‘“‘others’—humans and other 
living species, natural resources, and local places—that are part of the commons that students 
perceived as impacted by their work. Insofar as adolescence is a time for exploring identities, 
relationships, and values, we would argue that engaging in these PBSE projects enabled these 
early adolescents to conceive of the interdependence of their lives with others. In this sense they 
were formulating aspirations guided by self-transcending values (Schwartz, 2007). Also reflected 
in student responses was a sense of themselves as agents of change, and a belief in their capacities 
to take action on behalf of the local community and with others who share their local place. 

Other students wrote of an environmental sensitivity or affinity for the environment that 
reflects a connection with nature (n = 36; 11%), like the student who reflected, “It helped me 
remember how much I enjoy nature and care about it.’ These responses indicate caring about 
or positive feelings toward the environment. Another 6% (n = 16) mentioned human impact on 
the environment, such as the student who wrote, “It has affected me by how I just realize how 
important keeping things clean is. I learned littering can be extremely dangerous which changed 
my mind about everything.” Each of these themes alludes to aspirations, albeit in different ways. 
Students’ references to identification with nature parallels the environmental sensitivity that 
has been identified as an entry point for the formation of an environmental identity (Chawla, 
1998). The second statement (“changed my mind about everything”) hints at the recalibrating of 
aspirations that Johnson et al. (1998) noted occurred after students had engaged in community 
service projects. Exposure to social issues that they may have never considered can be the basis 
for rethinking their future goals and aligning them with the common good. 

Students also mentioned long-term stewardship as a goal that came out of their work. In other 
words, they were aware that a single stewardship project was not enough and expressed the 
aspiration to continue their work. As one student reflected, “I feel we should do more stewardship 
projects so we understand it more. So instead of playing video games in summers we could go 
outside and be healthy and know everything we are doing affects the earth.” Others alluded to the 
need to recruit more people to be environmental stewards. One student described the potential 
ripple effect this way: “From the data we found we can help the problem and let other people see 
the results and maybe get them interested in helping.” Fifteen percent (n = 40) of the responses 
referred to continuing stewardship—the need to continually monitor environmental quality and 
human impact. One student commented, “I wish we didn’t just clean beaches. I wish we could 
clean up other areas such as parks, parking lots, sidewalks, etc. This activity made me feel a 
different [sic] about how I think about the environment. I feel like I should start helping out 
more.” These responses often indicated a motivation and resolve to continue engaging in actions 
to benefit their communities and the environment and a desire and intention to influence others. 
As one student wrote, “I felt that good about helping and making our town look good, it made me 
think twice about littering and to tell my friends not to litter’? Comments also referenced future 
intentions and goal setting, such as the student who said, “Next time I do something like this I 
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would get my family out to help.” These expressions of changes in students’ self-concept and 
intentions to recruit others as environmental stewards speak to their motivations to continue to 
act as agents of change for their communities. The orientation toward future generations inherent 
in environmental issues—that future generations will be impacted by the actions of people 
today—is closely connected to students’ aspirations. As others have shown, there is a positive 
relationship between environmental actions and concern about the impact of one’s actions on 
future generations (Pratt et al., 2013). In summary, these students seem to be imagining a hopeful 
future for their communities through actions they are taking today to improve those local places. 

In order to gain insight into the ways that students’ identities and aspirations were taking shape 
through stewardship projects, we looked at how references to different themes were combined in 
their statements. Students’ understanding of human impact on the environment often accompanied 
references to learning about the effects of an issue such as pollution or invasive species on their 
community. One student commented, “I think my class project helped me realize how much of a 
problem there still is with litter on beaches,” while another wrote, “I wouldn’t have known that 
when the city cleans the beaches some things are left behind without all the information I got 
about the beaches.” 

Those students who referenced an environmental sensitivity and identity or understanding of 
human impact on the environment also tended to reference the environment as a community 
commons. As one student noted, “The stewardship project let me know that I did something good 
for not only my benefit but my town’s. My opinion is that more people should do stewardship 
projects. ... The beach stewardship helped me learn how careless some people are about taking 
care of their garbage.” Another student remarked, “I valued about the beach because I got to help 
clean it up and see how deeply litter affects our community, animals and water. And how the 
water is all gross but we are trying to fix it.” In their own words, these students echoed the findings 
of Elinor Ostrom and her colleagues that show a “tragedy of the commons” is not inevitable. 
These students think twice about their own behaviors now that they are aware of human impact; 
they recruit friends and family to monitor the commons rather than assuming that government 
alone will take care of the. beach; they recognize the challenge of “gross water” and aspire to 
fe 

In addition to changes in awareness, students reflected in some cases that they had personally 
changed through their projects. Participating in public life, especially presenting in public venues, 
typically the province only of adult decision makers, can be daunting. However, it can also change 
a student’s sense of efficacy. For example, one student who presented the class’s work in the public 
venue of a city council meeting noted: “The stewardship helped me a lot in life more than I can 
describe. It helped me get out of my comfort zone. When I presented to the city council, I 
was so nervous. But after that I felt like I could accomplish anything. And I just want to thank 
the stewardship for that.” Concerning the formation of aspirations, this middle school student 
suggests that presenting the stewardship work in a public venue was a risk that pushed her out of 
her “comfort zone” and, as a result, she now imagines future accomplishments that had not even 
occurred to her prior to this experience. 

Students’ open-ended responses reflect that their PBSE efforts have helped them understand 
themselves as stakeholders whose civic actions affect the quality of life for others, today and in the 
future. In particular, the model guiding the project focuses on the local environmental commons 
and emphasizes students’ capacities for action, which may help to explain why students develop an 
identification with and attachment to their local community, an awareness of their interdependence 
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with other people and species, and an understanding of their capacities for taking action on behalf 
of the local community. 


DISCUSSION 


One of the core purposes of public education is to develop the next generation’s capacity to 
work collaboratively to determine and achieve what is in their mutual best interest (Carnegie 
Corporation & the Center for Information and Research on Civic Learning and Engagement, 
2003). The results reported in this paper point to the potential of PBSE as one effective way to 
realize this goal. In this rural area rich with natural resources, the school-community partnerships 
and community stewardship work of the NEMI GLSI seemed to increase students’ awareness 
of the interdependence of nature and human beings and of their capacities to recruit and work 
with fellow citizens to monitor that fragile balance. Because we found that rural students spend 
more time outdoors than their urban and suburban peers and use their natural surroundings for 
recreation and other activities, our findings are especially important to rural students who have a 
direct stake in the sustainability and integrity of the natural environments in which they live and 
work. 

Analyses of the pre/post data point to increases in students’ environmental sensitivity, en- 
vironmental behaviors, community attachment, and civic competencies. The fact that the gains 
were intercorrelated likely reflects the integration of outcomes in this PBSE model—that is, an 
attachment to local place, an identification with the environmental commons and people that 
define that place, and the students’ capacities to take actions on behalf of that place. 

In addition, although the prompt for the open-ended question did not make any mention of 
nature, people, or their community, a majority of the responses referred to the pride that students 
felt in taking actions that benefited the local environmental commons, both the Great Lakes and 
the town, as well as the desire to do more. The educational model we studied encourages youth 
to reflect together about what matters to their communities and to decide on actions to address 
these issues. Results suggest that participation 1n local civic life, which provides opportunities for 
students to engage in public forums, influence others in their communities, and have their voices 
heard by people in positions of power, correlates positively with students’ motivation to recruit 
others into civic action. 

Open-ended responses also suggested that students recognized the value of applying their 
learning to address community issues. In this sense, their PBSE work accomplished a critical 
first step in nurturing educational aspirations—enabling students to see the impact they can have 
on their communities by applying knowledge and skills learned in school (Moje, 2007). In this 
PBSE model that linked schools with community partners and science with civic action, students 
learned core content and, simultaneously, applied what they learned to address environmental 
issues threatening their community commons. Results showed that this focus on place—who 
and what it is, what we can learn from attending to it, and how we can contribute to sustaining 
it—reinforced civic engagement and the value of learning. 

The concept of place—as a source of and purpose for learning—has been at the heart of debates 
about rural schools. Here we have argued that schools can reimagine rural places by reframing 
both their challenges and their young people as community assets for learning and civic action. 
By encouraging affiliation with, and responsibility for, the local place, this PBSE model is an 
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_ example of what others have discussed as learning to reinhabit communities—that is, learning 
to restore relationships to other people and the land (Gruenewald & Smith, 2008). Reinhabiting 
communities and working with fellow community members to address issues of public concern 
affect both how students see their communities and their aspirations and capacities for addressing 
issues of the commons. 

Through these projects, students gained a more critical awareness of human impact on the 
environment and developed more confidence in their capacities to take civic action to protect 
the environment and their community. Students may come to see that future success is not 
governed by economic gains alone, but can be measured in the wealth of one’s membership in 
and contribution to a community. This, in turn, can influence students to make career decisions 
informed in part by communal well-being. 

School-community partnerships such as those in the NEMI GLSI, which connect students 
with adults who might inform them about career opportunities in the local community, offer 
a potential model for rural community revitalization. That said, we want to be clear that we 
are not claiming PBSE is a panacea; it cannot solve issues such as youth out-migration from 
rural communities. However, research does show that students’ aspirations are informed by their 
relationships with adults at school and by their perceptions of the future possibilities their rural 
communities offer. As Petrin, Schafft, and Meece (2014) found, when rural students discuss 
their postgraduation plans with school personnel, they hope to remain in, rather than, leave their 
community, and perceptions of bleak employment opportunities, rather than actual economic 
conditions, increase high-achieving students’ aspirations to leave. If we think of “the commons” 
as the public spaces where people gather, form relationships, and decide how they want to live 
together, these results point to the critical role of schools as public spaces that enable students 
to participate in conversations and decisions about their communities and to imagine futures that 
are alternatives to the status quo. 

As students revealed in their open-ended responses, people will protect what they come to 
know and value. Belonging to, having a voice in, and taking actions on behalf of a local community 
are the ways in which we become citizens of a place. As citizens, we also have obligations and 
are accountable to the place where we live and to others who reside in it. And that sense of 
obligation evolves when one identifies with and cares about a place. It is also a core expectation 
and responsibility of schooling to promote the values of democratic citizenship and catalyze civic 
agency. 

Education that neglects this civic mandate, which responds only to market forces, has been 
criticized for the absence of accountability and allegiance to “place” (Theobald, 1997). Further- 
more, valuing education based solely on monetary returns to years invested is myopic in light of 
the ecological crises with which younger generations will have to contend. Surely the point of 
education cannot be to provide us with the ability and incentive to consume more. 

The PBSE model we have discussed gives students a cultural message about education and suc- 
cess that challenges notions that a successful life can only be found outside of the rural community 
and defined by financial gain. Rather, meaning and purpose—in learning and in life—inhere in 
being a contributing member of acommunity where one can exercise the prerogatives and assume 
the obligations of membership. We believe that, through their PBSE work, students developed a 
sense of community in the way that Wendell Berry has defined it: “A community is the mental 
and spiritual condition of knowing that the place is shared and that the people who share the place 
define. .. the possibilities of each other’s lives” (2012, p. 71). Although schools cannot guarantee 
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that students will remain in or return to their rural roots, when education focuses students on the 
value of and responsibilities to local place, students will value and be able to live in community, 
no matter where they end up (Corbett, 2007). 
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The primary purpose of this study was to examine differences in the school characteristics and 
experiences of African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth in rural high schools 
as well as their relation to educational aspirations. We also investigated the characteristics and 
experiences of students and their families given that these are important in rural youths’ preparation 
for the transition to adulthood. Data were from the Rural High School Aspirations Study, which 
collected surveys from 6,150 youth across the country attending a high school designated as rural 
or small town during the 2007-2008 school year. Descriptive analyses demonstrated there were 
differences in the school characteristics and experiences of African American, Hispanic/Latino, and 
Native American youth in rural areas. Regression analyses also showed variations in the predictors of 
educational aspirations across different racial/ethnic groups of students attending rural high schools. 
The results demonstrate that there are differences in the school characteristics and experiences 
as well as their relation to educational aspirations that may have important implications as African 
American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth in rural high schools prepare for the transition 
to adulthood. The discussion includes additional findings, implications, limitations, and directions 
for future research. 
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RURAL SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND EXPERIENCES a7? 


Youth in rural areas are diverse in terms of racial, ethnic, and socioeconomic background. 
Although youth from various racial/ethnic backgrounds in rural areas encounter poverty, this 
potent experience, which significantly shapes educational trajectories, is more pronounced among 
African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth in rural schools and areas. For 
example, larger percentages of African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American students 
attend moderate- to high-poverty public schools than White and Asian students (Provasnik et al., 
2007). In addition, other data demonstrate that African American youth from rural areas tend to 
- experience severe and chronic poverty (Lichter & Johnson, 2007), and many rural counties with 
persistently high levels of poverty are currently experiencing substantial growth in the numbers of 
Hispanic/Latino families with young children (Donato, Tolbert, Nucci, & Kawano, 2007; Johnson 
& Strange, 2009). Finally, recent data indicate that a higher percentage of African American, 
Native American, and Hispanic/Latino residents in rural areas live in high-poverty counties 
compared to their same-racial/ethnic counterparts in urban areas (Farrigan & Parker, 2012). 
Given these circumstances, educational aspirations to pursue and obtain postsecondary educa- 
tion may be vital to improving the health, economic, and social conditions of African American, 
Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth in rural areas (Crowley & Shapiro, 1982; Moses & 
Cobb, 2001). Indeed, research has demonstrated a strong link between educational aspirations, 
educational attainment, and numerous positive adult outcomes such as employment and health 
status (Conti, Heckman, & Urzua, 2010; Cutler & Lleras-Muney, 2011; Ross & Wu, 1995). 
Aspiring to and earning a postsecondary degree may also help rural communities because college 
graduates provide financial return to local areas (e.g., increased tax revenues, less spending on 
income support programs) and volunteer more in their community (Baum, Ma, & Payea, 2013). 
Furthermore, parents of African American adolescents in high-poverty rural communities often 
want youth to leave to obtain postsecondary education and training but then return home to use 
the knowledge and skills they acquired to better the community (Farmer et al., 2006; Petrin, 
Farmer, Meece, & Byun, 2011; Petrin, Schafft, & Meece, 2014; Stack, 1996). 

_ The transition to adulthood is the period during which youth end their secondary education, 
move out of childhood and adolescence, and begin to acquire new roles and experiences as young 
adults (Arnett, 2000). This period is marked by milestones, such as finding employment and 
enrolling in postsecondary education (Johnson & Reynolds, 2013). Considering the amount of 
time students spend in schools, rural high schools and students’ experiences in them may be vital 
to preparing rural youth for this transition. Furthermore, having educational aspirations for—and, 
as a result, pursuing—postsecondary education or training may ultimately secure the future of 
rural communities (Demi, Coleman-Jensen, & Snyder, 2010; Meece et al., 2013; Petrin et al., 
2014). Despite difficult economic conditions, many rural schools share several characteristics 
and provide students’ experiences that could enhance their preparation for the transition (Barley 
& Beesley, 2007; Irvin, 2012; Irvin, Meece, Byun, Farmer, & Hutchins, 2011), such as positive 
teacher—student relationships and strong community involvement (Griffin, Hutchins, & Meece, 
2011). Nonetheless, the combined experience of geographic isolation and poverty more frequently 
encountered by African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth in rural areas 
presents significant challenges in their transition to adulthood (Arnett, 2000; Eccles, Brown, & 
Templeton, 2008; Elder & Conger, 2000; Farmer et al., 2006; Zarrett & Eccles, 2006). 

Yet few studies on the preparation for the transition to adulthood and, in particular, the 
possible role that school characteristics and experiences play in shaping this transition have fo- 
cused on African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth in rural communities. 
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Accordingly, the primary purpose of our study was to examine school characteristics and ex- 
periences of high school youth from African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American 
backgrounds in rural communities and how they relate to their educational aspirations. We also 
consider the characteristics and experiences of students and their families because these are 
important factors in rural youths’ preparation for the transition. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


Two conceptual frameworks guided our study. First, we focused on youths’ educational aspira- 
tions as the main outcome of interest. A substantial body of research suggests that educational 
aspirations predict postsecondary and occupational attainment in early adulthood and in subse- 
quent years (Bandura, Barbaranelli, Caprara, & Pastorelli, 2001; Beal & Crockett, 2010; Eccles, 
Vida, & Barber, 2004; Schneider & Stevenson, 1999). Aspirations may be conceptualized using 
several different theoretical frameworks; however, the current paper uses a motivation perspective 
to examine the student aspirations themselves. From this perspective, aspirations are cognitive 
representations of a goal that help direct and organize behaviors (Bandura, 1986) and can include 
hopes, desires, ambitions, and inspirations. Research demonstrates that students with a clear 
sense of purpose and direction are likely to make adaptive transitions into adulthood (Eccles 
et al., 2008; Elder & Conger, 2000). 

Second, our study was guided by ecological developmental theory, which we drew upon to 
identify factors that may relate to rural youths’ educational aspirations (Bronfenbrenner & Evans, 
2000; Cairns, 2000; Magnusson & Cairns, 1996). There are several ecological dimensions of 
rural life such as geographic location, population size and density, community ties, traditionalism, 
and land use that constitute a macro-context for the school, family, and student microsystems 
(Crockett, Shanahan, & Jackson-Newsom, 2000). In part, we explored the role of the rural 
setting in youth development through these microsystems. Furthermore, although we conceptually 
grouped many of our measures within these microsystems, several also closely reflect the broader 
rural context or perhaps the influence of rural context on these microsystems. For example, free 
and reduced-price lunch, school location, and college proximity measures capture the broader 
rural context related to student poverty, geographic isolation, and population density. Further, 
family economic hardship and students’ perceptions of local economic opportunities encompass 
financial and occupational features of the rural setting that youth experience as well. 

From an ecological perspective, schools are conceived of as multilayered, embedded systems. 
These systems are hierarchically organized from the proximal influences of learning activities 
within the classroom to the more distal influences of school organization and educational policies 
at the state or national level (Bronfenbrenner, 1976; Eccles & Roeser, 2010; Roeser, Urdan, 
& Stephens, 2009). This perspective of schooling emphasizes the importance of both school 
characteristics (e.g., location, poverty) and school experiences that, in the context of the current 
study, may promote or constrain educational aspirations and preparation for the transition to 
adulthood. Specifically, school experiences include student experiences or outcomes of educa- 
tional practices and policies (e.g., involvement in college preparation program, grade retention, 
achievement, teachers’ educational expectations) as well as student attitudes and beliefs related 
to their school experience (e.g., school valuing and academic self-concept). 
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_ According to ecological developmental theory (Bronfenbrenner & Evans, 2000; Cairns, 2000; 
Magnusson & Cairns, 1996), factors in other microsystems beyond the school environment could 
affect rural youth’s preparation and plans for the transition. Moreover, family characteristics and 
experiences may be more predictive of transition outcomes for rural youth. For example, research 
has shown that parental educational expectations were more critical for college enrollment and 
degree completion for rural youth than for urban and/or suburban youth (Byun, Irvin, & Meece, 
2012; Byun, Meece, & Irvin, 2012), perhaps due to the close interpersonal connections often 

- apparent in rural families. 

Finally, ecological developmental theory contends that student characteristics and experiences 
are also important (Bronfenbrenner & Evans, 2000; Cairns, 2000; Magnusson & Cairns, 1996). 
For example, gender differences in educational aspirations are evident among rural youth (Meece, 
Askew, Agger, Hutchins, & Byun, 2014; Meece et al., 2013). Moreover, perceived economic 
opportunities and residential aspirations are predictive of educational and vocational aspirations 
(Howley, 2006; Johnson, Elder, & Stern, 2005; Petrin et al., 2011; Petrin et al., 2014). Below, we 
provide more background on aspects of the school, family, and student microsystems that may be 
important to rural youths’ educational aspirations and preparation for the transition to adulthood. 


SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND EXPERIENCES 


The current study examined several school characteristics, including racial/ethnic subgroup per- 
centages of students receiving free or reduced-price lunch and students from African American, 
Hispanic/Latino, and Native American backgrounds. Research with nationally representative 
samples of high school youth indicates that students from low-income families and racial/ethnic 
minority backgrounds, on average, demonstrate lower academic achievement and school comple- 
tion levels than their higher income, White peers (Bryk & Thum, 1989; Rumberger & Thomas, 
2000). Although the percentage of youth eligible for a free or reduced-price lunch in rural schools 
(38%) is slightly lower than the national average (41%; Provasnik et al., 2007), the largest popu- 
lations of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch in rural schools are from racial/ethnic 
minority backgrounds. Specifically, African American (60%), Hispanic/Latino (54%), and Native 
American (69%) students in rural areas are more likely than their White peers to attend schools 
where more than 50% of students qualify for free or reduced-price lunch (21%; Provasnik et al., 
2007). ) 

Our study also employed location and proximity to postsecondary institutions as additional 
school variables. School location and college proximity are potentially relevant because a post- 
secondary education may not be needed for many jobs in isolated rural communities (e.g., 
agriculture, manufacturing, resource extraction, or service; Haller & Virkler, 1993). Furthermore, 
pursuing postsecondary education often requires rural youth to move away from their homes. 
Consequently, they may want to maintain connections to family and community over furthering 
their education, especially when attending a postsecondary institution may require moving away 
(Elder, King, & Conger, 1996; Hektner, 1995; Howley, 2006; Rojewski, 1999). 

The school experiences we examined included involvement in a college preparation program, 
grade retention, academic achievement, school valuing, academic self-concept, and teachers’ ed- 
ucational expectations. Many studies have demonstrated that completing more advanced courses 
in a college preparation program is a robust predictor of higher academic achievement, even after 
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controlling for race and socioeconomic status (Lee & Ready, 2009). Furthermore, some studies 
suggest the relationship may be causal (Attewell & Domina, 2008; Byun, Irvin, & Bell, 2015; 
Leow, Marcus, Zanutto, & Boruch, 2004; Long, Conger, & Iatarola, 2012). Taking advanced 
courses may be especially beneficial for academic outcomes (e.g., test performance, college 
enrollment) among rural youth (Irvin, Byun, Smiley, & Hutchins, 2014), but relations between 
advanced coursework and academic outcomes vary across race/ethnicity (Attewell & Domina, 
2008; Byun et al., 2014; Long et al., 2012). In addition, research with nationally representative 
data demonstrates that grade retention, a strong predictor of low academic achievement and 
aspirations, is disproportionately more common among African American and Hispanic/Latino 
youth (Hattie, 2009; Kao & Tienda, 1998). This is particularly meaningful when considering 
that numerous studies suggest that academic achievement (i.e., math and reading test perfor- 
mance) correlates positively with students’ educational aspirations (Kao & Tienda, 1998; Trusty, 
2000). 

Because students’ competency and value beliefs are robust predictors of educational and vo- 
cational plans as well as attainment, we chose to examine both school valuing and academic 
self-concept (Bandura et al., 2001; Eccles, Wigfield, & Schiefele, 1998; Valentine, DuBois, & 
Cooper, 2004). School valuing involves students’ beliefs that what they are learning in school is 
valuable and useful toward achieving their goals (Hardré, Sullivan, & Crowson, 2009). Academic 
self-concept refers to students’ perceived competence and their ability to learn (Marsh & Craven, 
1997). Although most research on academic self-concept and school valuing has involved youth 
from urban or suburban communities, some recent findings demonstrate that these factors predict 
educational achievement and aspirations among rural high school youth (Demi et al., 2010; Hardré 
& Hennessey, 2010; Hardré et al., 2009; Irvin et al., 2011). Teachers’ educational expectations 
capture teachers’ beliefs about students’ abilities, and these expectations are strong predictors 
of educational attainment; research suggests that teachers tend to hold lower expectations for 
minority and low-income youth, and teachers behave differently with students for whom they 
have lower expectations (Hattie, 2009; Marzano, 2010; McKown & Weinstein, 2008; Speybroeck 
et al., 2012). In sum, we investigated several school characteristics (i.e., proportion of students 
receiving free lunch and from racial/ethnic minority backgrounds, geographic location, college 
proximity) and experiences (i.e., college preparation program, grade retention, academic achieve- 
ment, school valuing, academic self-concept, and teachers’ educational expectations) that prior 
research suggests may be related to the educational aspirations of rural youth. 


FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS AND EXPERIENCES 


We also examined several family characteristics within this important but multifaceted microsys- 
tem that may be influential in rural youths’ preparation for the transition to postsecondary educa- 
tion. Students whose parents have more education have reported higher educational aspirations 
and achievement (Byun, Meece, Irvin, & Hutchins, 2012; Wilson & Wilson, 1992). However, 
postsecondary educational attainment is lower among rural parents, only 20% of whom have 
bachelor’s degrees, than suburban and urban parents (Provasnik et al., 2007), among whom 34% 
and 36% have earned bachelor’s degrees, respectively (Byun, Meece, & Irvin, 2012). Although 
higher parental educational expectations predict college enrollment and degree attainment among 
rural youth (Byun, Irvin, & Meece, 2012; Byun, Meece, & Irvin, 2012), rural parents often 
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_have lower educational expectations of their children, which may stem from rural parents’ lower 
educational attainment (Byun, Meece, & Irvin, 2012; Roscigno & Crowley, 2001; Roscigno, 
Tomaskovic-Devey, & Crowley, 2006). 

In terms of family structure, youth in two-parent families have higher educational aspirations 
and attainment than youth from single parent or other nontraditional families (Pagani et al., 2008), 
and studies of rural youth have obtained similar findings (Byun, Irvin, & Meece, 2012; Byun, 
Meece, & Irvin, 2012). In addition, youth who have more siblings and parents with less education 

‘have lower educational achievement and expectations (Downey, 2001). Studies examining the 

link between economic hardship and academic achievement suggest economic hardship may 

lessen parents’ efficacy and involvement (Conger, Rueter, & Conger, 2000; Elder, Eccles, Ardelt, 

& Lord, 1995) and, in turn, youths’ educational aspirations (Eccles & Harold, 1996; Kim, Hong, 

& Rowe, 2000). 


STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS AND EXPERIENCES 


Finally, we examined several student characteristics and experiences including gender, grade level, 
residential aspirations, and perceived local economic opportunities. Female youth in rural areas 
tend to have higher educational aspirations, higher occupational aspirations, and more aligned as- 
pirations (i.e., educational goals consistent with occupational goals) than male youth (Chenoweth 
& Galliher, 2004; Elder & Conger, 2000; Meece et al., 2014; Meece et al., 2013). A higher grade 
level correlates positively with achievement but negatively with educational aspirations among 
rural youth (Irvin et al., 2011), with the latter perhaps reflecting the frequently observed decline 
in school motivation and engagement across adolescence regardless of race/ethnicity, gender, or 
rurality (Anderman, 2012; Gottfried, Fleming, & Gottfried, 2001). Likewise, another important 
factor is residential aspiration—that is, students’ assessment of whether they perceive their local 
area as the place they want to live in the future—because youth in rural areas may place more value 
on their connections to place, people, and rural lifestyle than material success and related goals 
(e.g., go to college, obtain advanced degree, become wealthy; Elder & Conger, 2000; Howley, 
2006; Petrin et al., 2011). Therefore, these residential aspirations are predictive of rural youths’ 
educational aspirations (Petrin et al., 2014). Finally, we included local economic opportunity as 
a student experience because it was a subjective measure of students’ perceptions of the future 
economic opportunities for themselves in their communities. (See Van Gundy et al., in this issue, 
for a related discussion of students’ perceptions of local job opportunities). 


PURPOSE AND AIMS OF THE CURRENT STUDY 


The primary purpose of this study was to investigate differences in various school characteristics 
and experiences and their relationship with the educational aspirations of rural high school youth 
from varying racial/ethnic backgrounds as they prepare for their futures. Using an ecological 
developmental framework, we also examined other aspects that may be impacted by the rural 
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setting and affect the educational aspirations of rural youth, specifically family and student 
characteristics and experiences. We pursued five specific research aims (RA): 


1. Examine between-group differences in the educational aspirations of youth from different 
racial/ethnic backgrounds in rural communities. 

2. Examine between-group differences in the family characteristics and experiences of youth 
from different racial/ethnic backgrounds in rural communities. 

3. Examine between-group differences in student characteristics and experiences of youth 
from different racial/ethnic backgrounds in rural communities. 

4, Examine between-group differences in school characteristics and experiences of youth 
from different racial/ethnic backgrounds in rural communities. 

5. Examine within- and between-group differences in the relation of family, student, and 
school characteristics and experiences to the educational aspirations of youth from dif- 
ferent racial/ethnic backgrounds in rural communities. 


METHODS 
Participants 


We used data from the Rural High School Aspirations Study, a national investigation of students’ 
school adjustment and postsecondary aspirations in rural high schools across 34 U.S. states. 
Approximately 8,700 students in Grades 9-12 were recruited from 73 schools. For the present 
investigation, we restricted analyses to students for whom teachers had completed surveys so 
that we could obtain information about teachers’ educational expectations for the students. In 
addition, we excluded students with a multi-racial/ethnic background due to the lack of literature 
on and clear characteristic of this group (about 12% of total sample) and excluded Asian American 
students due to a small sample size (less than 1% of total sample). Finally, we excluded students 
who indicated that they did not know how far in school they most wanted to go (about 7% 
of the total sample). This yielded 6,150 total students in our analytic sample. The racial/ethnic 
background of the sample was 76.6% White, 11.4% Hispanic/Latino, 7.8% African American, 
and 4.2% Native American. Of these students, 26.6%, 30.0%, 25.5%, and 21.9% were ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders, respectively. 


Measures 
Educational Aspirations 


Our dependent variable was participants’ educational aspirations. To derive this measure, the 
survey asked students to rate how far in school they would most like to go (“less than high school” 
to “M.D., Ph.D., or other advanced degree,” or “don’t know”). Responses were coded to provide 
a continuous measure of the average years of schooling it would take to reach their educational 
aspirations. 
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School Characteristics and Experiences 


We obtained school characteristics data from the National Center for Education Statistics 
Common Core of Data and included the following: percent of students eligible for free lunch; 
percent of students from African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American backgrounds; 
college proximity; and school location. College proximity was the distance (in miles) to the 
closest college or university. There were several categories to classify the location of participating 

- students’ school. Rural fringe was a rural territory less than or equal to 5 miles from an urbanized 
area or less than or equal to 2.5 miles from an urban cluster. Rural distant was a rural territory 
more than 5 miles but less than or equal to 25 miles from an urbanized area or more than 2.5 
miles but less than or equal to 10 miles from an urban cluster. Rural remote was a rural territory 
more than 25 miles from an urbanized area and more than 10 miles from an urban cluster. Town 
fringe was a territory inside an urban cluster less than or equal to 10 miles from an urbanized area. 
Town distant was a territory inside an urban cluster more than 10 miles but less than or equal to 
35 miles from an urbanized area. Town remote was a territory inside an urban cluster more than 
35 miles from an urbanized area. ! 

The measures of school experiences included self-reported enrollment in a college preparation 
program, grade retention, academic achievement, academic self-concept, and school valuing, 
as well as teacher-reported educational expectations for each participating student. Academic 
program was captured by asking students to indicate whether they were enrolled in a college 
preparation program (value = 1) or a general high school, vocational/technical/business, agri- 
cultural education, other specialized, alternative/stay-in-school/dropout prevention program, or 
don’t know (value = 0). Grade retention was measured by asking students whether they had ever 
been held back a grade (value = 1) or not (value = 0). Academic achievement was measured 
by asking students to indicate which “best describes your grades in school this year?” Response 
options ranged from | = below Ds to 8 = mostly A’s. Academic self-concept was measured by 
using the average of five items asking students to self-report how good (1 = not good at all 
to 7 = very good) they felt they were in math, science, English/language arts, social studies, 
and other classes (Jodl, Michael, Malanchuk, Eccles, & Sameroff, 2001). Confirmatory factor 
analyses (CFA) indicated these items formed a single factor (@ = .73). School valuing assessed 
participating students’ value for school and whether they viewed it as a pathway for later oppor- 
tunities in life (1 = strongly disagree to 6 = strongly agree); items were adapted from previous 
measures created by Jodl et al. (2001); Lapan, Gysbers, and Petroski (2001); and Voelkl (1996), 
and CFA identified a 4-item measure capturing students’ positive value of school (e.g., “most of 
what I learn in school will be useful when I get a job,” “the kind of education I’m getting here 
will help me later on,” and “dropping out of school would be a huge mistake for me”; a = .83). 
We obtained the averages across the items forming the academic self-concept and school-valuing 
measures; higher scores indicated higher academic self-concept or school valuing. 


'Our study includes towns in part because the sample was originally identified under the previous Census locale 
system that included towns in locale code categories that most considered rural (i.e., 6, 7, and 8). While collecting 
our data the newer locale codes were introduced. We then began to use those because the newer locale codes provide 
more descriptive and distinct categories of rural but also more clearly differentiate towns. In addition, many other rural 
researchers and organizations (e.g., Rural School and Community Trust) also include towns in their definitions of rural. 
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Family Characteristics and Experiences 


Participating students self-reported the following measures of family characteristics and ex- 
periences: parental education, family structure (e.g., two parent), family size (i.e., number of 
siblings), economic hardship, and parental educational aspirations. The parental education ques- 
tion asked the highest level of education mother/female guardian and father/male guardian had 
received in years (e.g., 11 = less than high school graduation; 22 = has a Ph.D., M.D., or other 
advanced degree). The average of these two items was obtained, with a higher score indicating that 
students’ parents had more education. Economic hardship was assessed using three items adapted 
from multiple sources (Conger, Conger, Matthews, & Elder, 1999; Wadsworth & Compas, 2002) 
and asking how often (1 = never to 5 = all the time) participants’ family had difficulties paying 
bills, enough money to buy important items (reversed coded), and difficulty buying things the 
family wants or needs. CFA indicated these items formed a single factor (a = .88). We calculated 
the average across items, with a higher score indicating more economic hardship. Our measure of 
parental educational aspirations asked students how disappointed their mother/female guardian 
and father/male guardian would be if he/she did not graduate from college (1 = not at all disap- 
pointed to 6 = very disappointed). We averaged the responses from these two items, and a higher 
value indicated that parental educational aspirations for college completion were higher. 


Student Characteristics and Experiences 


Students self-reported the following characteristics: race/ethnicity, gender, and grade level 
(9th, 10th, 11th, or 12th). Student race/ethnicity was asked using an item with racial/ethnic 
categories (e.g., African American, Hispanic/Latino) employed in the surveys of other national 
data sets and the federal government (e.g., Census). Student experiences included local economic 
opportunities as well as residential aspirations. Local economic opportunity was measured by 
asking students to what degree they agreed with the following three items: “It 1s easy to get a good 
paying job around here,” “A lot of people get benefits. .. for most jobs in this area,’ and “There 
are good jobs in the area for people like me” (1 = strongly disagree to 6 = strongly agree; a 
= .67). Residential aspirations were assessed by asking participating students where they would 
like to live at age 30 (“home state, another state, or have not decided”). 


Analytic Strategies 


We obtained descriptive statistics to examine differences in educational aspirations and in school, 
family, and student characteristics and experiences by participants’ race/ethnicity to address RA] 
through RA4. To address RAS, we then conducted ordinary least squares (OLS) simultaneous 
regression analysis to examine the relationship of family, student, and school characteristics and 
experiences to participants’ educational aspirations. We also conducted a z test to examine whether 
the relationship between these family, student, and school characteristics and experiences and 
students’ educational aspirations varied by race/ethnicity. By using this approach, we attended to 
inter- and intra-group variability to more thoroughly understand the variability of findings across 
the racial/ethnic diversity of rural youth within our analyses and results discussed later. 
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_ To address missing data, we employed multiple imputation with STATA (Royston, 2004). 
Specifically, we generated five data sets with imputed values and then averaged the coefficients 
and standard errors using Rubin’s (1987) rule (see the appendix for summary of amount of 
missing data). To account for the nested nature of the data (i.e., students within schools), we used 
robust standard errors (Rogers, 1993). 


RESULTS 
RA1: Between-Group Differences in Educational Aspirations 


As is apparent in Table 1, descriptive analyses indicated that all students, on average, desired 
to continue their education beyond high school. Additionally, White, African American, and 
Hispanic/Latino youth in rural areas had comparable levels of educational aspirations. However, 
Native American youth (M = 16.58) had significantly lower educational aspirations than African 
American youth (M = 17.25). 


RA2: Between-Group Differences in Family Characteristics and Experiences 


Differences in family characteristics and experiences varied and some of these family factors may 
be particularly informative for rural schools as they prepare youth for their future. There were no 
significant differences in parental educational aspirations by participants’ race/ethnicity. Specifi- 
cally, White, African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American rural youth reported that 
their parents had comparable educational aspirations for them. However, Hispanic/Latino and 
Native American youth indicated that their parents had significantly less education (M = 12.71 
and 13.17, respectively) and their families experienced significantly more economic hardship 
(M = 1.90 and 1.96, respectively) than White and African American youth. 


RA3: Between-Group Differences in Student Characteristics and Experiences 


There were no significant differences in participants’ gender, grade level, and perceived local 
economic opportunities. However, there were differences in students’ residential aspirations and, 
in particular, perceptions that their home state is where they would like to live in the future. 
African American youth were more evenly split than other racial/ethnic groups in their desire to 
live either in their home state or in another state; as a result, they were significantly more likely 
(41%) to want to live in another state than were White and Native American youth (27% and 27%, 
respectively). In addition, African American youth were significantly less often undecided (21%) 


2We used a hierarchical linear modeling (HLM) approach (Raudenbush & Bryk, 2002) to assess within- and between- 
school variations in educational aspirations among rural youth. We found 97% of the total variance was attributable to 
the student level, while only 3% was attributable to the school level (results not shown but available upon request from 
the authors). This suggested that the use of HLM offers little advantage over OLS regression. Thus, we report the results 
from OLS regression with robust standard errors. 
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about where they wanted to live than White, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth (34%, 
33%, and 30%, respectively). Hispanic/Latino youth (40%) wanted significantly more often to live 
in another state than White youth, and Hispanic/Latino youth (33%) had significantly less often 
thought about or decided where they wanted to live than African American youth. Finally, Native 
American youth had the opposite pattern of,residential aspirations. That is, Native American 
youth (27%) wanted significantly more often to live in their home state than Hispanic/Latino 
youth, and Native American youth (30%) wanted significantly less often to live in another state 
than African American youth. 


RA4: Between-Group Differences in School Characteristics and Experiences 


There were several differences in school characteristics that may be important to the transition 
of African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth in rural areas. In particular, 
African American (51%), Hispanic/Latino (41%), and Native American (47%) youth attended 
rural schools with significantly higher proportions of students receiving free lunch than White 
youth (33%). In addition, African American (50%), Hispanic/Latino (52%), and Native American 
(56%) youth attended rural schools with significantly higher proportions of students from the 
same racial/ethnic background. 

In terms of school location, White youth more often attended schools in remote rural areas 
(47%), whereas African American youth more often attended schools in a rural fringe or distant 
area (82%). Furthermore, Hispanic/Latino youth more often attended school in a remote rural 
area (47%) or town (24%); their likelihood of living in a town was significantly different from and 
higher than African American (3%) and Native American (4%) youth. Native American youth 
most often attended school in a rural fringe or distant area (56%), followed by a rural remote area 
(39%). However, there were no differences across racial/ethnic groups in college proximity. 

Perhaps more important, there were differences in academic experiences that may be vital 
to the postsecondary transitions of African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American 
youth in rural communities. First, Hispanic/Latino (8%) and Native American (12%) youth were 
significantly less often enrolled in a college preparation program than White (20%) or African 
American (22%) youth. Second, African American (30%) and Native American (22%) youth 
significantly more often experienced grade retention than White youth (14%). Finally, African 
American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth (M = 5.71, 5.94, and 6.02, respectively) 
demonstrated significantly lower achievement than White youth (M = 6.40). 

There were also important differences in other school experiences. First, African American 
students had the highest school value (M = 4.76), which was significantly higher than the school 
value of all other students. Hispanic/Latino youth had the next highest school value (M = 4.47), 
which was also significantly higher than the school value of White and Native American youth 
(M = 4.29 and 4.20, respectively). In contrast, Native American youth had the lowest school 
value; it was significantly lower than the school value of African American and Hispanic/Latino 
youth. 

There were also significant differences in rural youths’ own ability beliefs and the ability 
beliefs teachers held about them. African American and White youth had the highest levels of 
academic self-concept (M = 5.08), whereas Hispanic/Latino youth had the lowest academic 
self-concept (M = 4.80). Furthermore, the average academic self-concept of Hispanic/Latino 
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youth was significantly lower than the academic self-concept of White and African American 
youth. In addition, teachers’ educational expectations were, in general, significantly lower for 
African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth (M = 14.02, 14.10, and 13.88, 
respectively) than White youth (M = 14.74). 


RAS: Within- and Between-Group Differences in the Relationship of Family, 
- Student, and School Characteristics and Experiences to Educational Aspirations 


Table 2 provides results from regression analyses examining the relationship of family, student, 
and school characteristics and experiences to educational aspirations. Perhaps it is most notable 
that, among the measures of family characteristics and experiences, parental educational aspira- 
tions had the strongest positive relationship to rural youths’ educational aspirations. Furthermore, 
there were no differences in the direction or magnitude of that relationship across racial/ethnic 
backgrounds of rural youth. 

Turning to student characteristics and experiences, results indicated females had higher ed- 
ucational aspirations than males among White, African American, and Native American youth. 
Gender was not a significant predictor of educational aspirations for Hispanic/Latino youth (c.e., 
within group). However, between-group analyses demonstrated that the relationship between 
gender and educational aspirations for Hispanic/Latino youth was not significantly different 
from other racial/ethnic groups. Positive perceptions of local economic opportunities were re- 
lated to lower educational aspirations among White and African American youth only, but these 
relationships were not significantly different from the relationships between perceptions of lo- 
cal economic opportunities and educational aspirations of Hispanic/Latino or Native American 
youth. Residential aspirations were a more robust predictor of educational aspirations. Specifi- 
cally, the desire to live in another state was consistently related to higher educational aspirations 
for all racial/ethnic groups. Similarly, having not considered or decided where one wanted to live 
generally correlated with higher educational aspirations. 

Although there were important differences in school characteristics, the regression analysis 
demonstrated school characteristics were largely not predictive of educational aspirations. How- 
ever, several of the school experiences were related. First, involvement in a college preparation 
program was a strong predictor of the educational aspirations of White, African American, and 
Hispanic/Latino youth, but not Native American youth. Furthermore, involvement in a college 
preparation program had a significantly stronger relationship to the educational aspirations of 
Hispanic/Latino youth than White and Native American youth. Grade retention was inversely 
related to educational aspirations for Hispanic/Latino youth only, but this was not significantly 
different from other youth. Academic achievement had a significant positive relationship to ed- 
ucational aspirations for White and Hispanic/Latino students only, but this was not significantly 
different from African American and Native American youth. 

In addition, school valuing had a significant positive relationship to educational aspirations 
for White, African American, and Hispanic/Latino students but not Native American students. 
In terms of between-group differences, the relationship of school valuing to the educational 
aspirations of White and Hispanic/Latino students was also significantly different than that for 
Native American students. In contrast, results indicated ability beliefs were similarly predictive 
for rural youth. That is, academic self-concept had a significant positive relationship to educational 
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aspirations comparable in magnitude for White, African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native 
American students. Likewise, teachers’ beliefs about students’ ability were equally predictive for 
rural youth. Specifically, teachers’ educational expectations had a similarly significant positive 
relation to educational aspirations for White, African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native 
American students. \ 


DISCUSSION 


Broadly, our results are significant because, in general, few studies on the preparation for the 
transition to adulthood have involved rural youth, especially youth from African American, 
Hispanic/Latino, and Native American backgrounds. Additionally, this research on rural schools 
and rural students’ school-related experiences has mostly been descriptive and rarely applied 
to an ecological framework. Moreover, research that distinguishes between youth from various 
racial/ethnic groups in rural settings—rather than lumping all students of color into a single 
group—has been lacking. Importantly, our findings indicate there are several key differences in 
the school characteristics and experiences of rural students of color. Furthermore, the relation 
of school characteristics and experiences to educational aspirations appears to be complex; 
while sometimes this relationship varies across diverse racial/ethnic backgrounds, sometimes it 
is quite similar. Thus, our results have important implications for supporting students in their 
postsecondary transitions. 

The primary purpose of our study was to examine the school characteristics and experiences 
of African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth in rural areas, including 
differences in these and their relation to students’ educational aspirations. To begin our discussion, 
we first consider our results on between-group differences in the educational aspirations of 
participating students. Consistent with the ecological developmental perspective guiding our 
study, we also examine results related to a key aspect of the family microsystem, parental 
educational aspirations. We then discuss the findings that, in our view, are most important to our 
main focus—school characteristics and experiences. 


Educational Aspirations of Rural Students and Parents 


Results from analyses of between-group differences in the educational aspirations of students from 
various racial/ethnic backgrounds indicated that White, African American, and Hispanic/Latino 
students in rural areas had comparably high levels of educational aspirations. Although Native 
American youth in rural areas had significantly lower educational aspirations than African Amer- 
ican youth, Native American youth also had comparably high levels of educational aspirations to 
White and Hispanic/Latino youth. Thus, our results demonstrate that White, African American, 
Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth in rural areas have educational aspirations that, for 
the most part, are similar to each other (excepting the distinction between Native American and 
African American youth). 

Results from analyses of between-group differences in parental educational aspirations also 
indicated that the parents of White, African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American 
students in rural areas had comparably high levels of educational aspirations for their children. 
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Moreover, there were no significant differences in the relation of parental educational aspirations 
to students’ educational aspirations across race/ethnicity. That is, parental educational aspira- 
tions had a similar positive relation to the educational aspirations of White, African American, 
Hispanic/Latino, and Native American students in rural areas. 

Together with our findings that rural students’ educational aspirations are largely similar 
across different racial/ethnic groups, our results demonstrate that White, African American, His- 
panic/Latino, and Native American high school youth, as well as their parents, in rural communi- 

‘ties hold similar long-term educational aspirations. We suspect that even though African Amer- 
ican, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth experience lower achievement and teacher 
educational expectations, they may have high educational aspirations because there may be few 
alternative routes to securing employment in their rural communities and, therefore, making 
a successful transition to adulthood. That is, perhaps the combination of factors, such as the 
geographic isolation and poverty that African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native Ameri- 
can youth in rural areas are more likely to experience, sustains ambitions for postsecondary 
education because without it they may have very limited employment prospects. Additionally, 
African American parents in high-poverty rural areas often want their children to leave to obtain 
postsecondary education and training but then return home to use their education to better the 
community’s economy or serve as community leaders (Farmer et al., 2006; Petrin et al., 2011, 
2014; Stack, 1996; Tieken, 2014). Although we are not aware of research along these lines with 
Hispanic/Latino and Native American youth in rural areas, Hispanic/Latino and Native American 
parents in rural communities may want their adolescents to follow a similar path. 


School Characteristics and Experiences 


Consistent with other national studies, our results indicate African American, Hispanic/Latino, 
and Native American students in rural areas attend more racially diverse schools than White 
students (Siegel-Hawley & Frankenberg, 2012). In addition, we found that African American, 
Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth also more often attend rural schools characterized 
by high poverty rates. In other words, African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American 
youth in rural areas attend schools that are more often segregated by race/ethnicity as well as 
socioeconomic background. Therefore, African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native Amer- 
ican youth in rural schools may have less access to resources (e.g., counselors, job-shadowing 
programs) that could help them prepare for postsecondary education. 

There were several differences in the school experiences and their relation to educational 
aspirations regarding the academic preparation of African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native 
American youth in rural communities that are, in our view, particularly noteworthy. First, African 
American and Native American youth were more often retained than White and Hispanic/Latino 
youth. Our findings were, in part, commensurate with previous findings from Kao and Tienda 
(1998) that used nationally representative data and demonstrated that African American youth 
disproportionately experience grade retention. However, our findings differed from other results 
by Kao and Tienda (1998) that indicated Hispanic/Latino youth also significantly more often 
experience grade retention. Nonetheless, our findings revealed that grade retention was predictive 
of lower educational aspirations for Hispanic/Latino youth only. 
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Second, we also identified important racial/ethnic differences in rural students’ academic 
achievement and program. Specifically, African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native Amer- 
ican youth had significantly lower achievement than White youth. Similar to grade retention, 
achievement was only predictive of educational aspirations for Hispanic/Latino youth. Addi- 
tionally, Hispanic/Latino and Native American youth were significantly less often enrolled in a 
college preparation program than White and/or African American youth. Furthermore, involve- 
ment in a college preparation program was predictive of higher educational aspirations for African 
American and Hispanic/Latino youth, but it was even more predictive for Hispanic/Latino youth 
than for African American and Native American youth. 

Third, we identified some salient differences in academic values and beliefs. Specifically, 
African American and Hispanic/Latino youth had higher school valuing, which was related to 
their educational aspirations, even more so for Hispanic/Latino than African American youth. 
African American youth had the highest ability beliefs (i.e., academic self-concept) whereas 
Hispanic/Latino youth had the lowest ability beliefs. Furthermore, academic self-concept had a 
comparable positive relation to the educational aspirations of all minority youth in rural areas. 
However, teachers’ beliefs about participants’ ability (i.e., teacher educational expectations) were 
lower for all minority youth in rural areas, even though teacher educational expectations had a 
similar positive relationship to educational aspirations across all students. 


Implications 


Our results demonstrate that across racial/ethnic subgroups, students and their parents in rural 
communities have similar educational aspirations. Broadly, school experiences were not only 
more predictive of educational aspirations than school characteristics, but they also appear to 
matter more than family and student characteristics and experiences as well. As a whole, these 
results suggest that efforts targeting school experiences may be a more effective route to pro- 
moting a successful transition for minority youth in rural communities than targeting school 
characteristics. That is, our findings suggest that rural school experiences could be a more im- 
portant and directly related target for helping African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native 
American youth reach their goals and the goals their parents hold for them. Toward that end, 
it may be important to address the following: maintain or increase school valuing for African 
American and Hispanic/Latino youth, increase the academic self-concept of Hispanic/Latino and 
Native American, maintain or increase the academic self-concept of African American youth, 
and improve teachers’ educational expectations for minority youth in rural schools. 
Unfortunately, though, our results also suggest that African American, Hispanic/Latino, and 
Native American youth in rural high schools are less likely to have several other school experiences 
that could help them attain their educational goals. Specifically, our findings indicate that African 
American and Native American youth in rural schools are more likely to experience grade 
retention, and that when Hispanic/Latino youth in rural schools experience grade retention, it 
may play more of a role in shaping their academic plans and trajectories. Coupled with the 
existing research indicating that grade retention predicts lower educational achievement (Hattie, 
2009), our findings highlight that minority youth in rural schools disproportionately have this 
adverse experience and, for Hispanic/Latino youth, their plans and preparation for adulthood may 
be particularly affected by it. Our results further indicate that African American, Hispanic/Latino, 
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and Native American youth in rural schools are more likely to experience lower achievement 
and/or involvement in college preparation courses than their White counterparts. Moreover, when 
Hispanic/Latino youth in rural schools experience lower achievement and involvement in non- 
college preparation programs, these factors may also play more of a role in shaping their academic 
plans and trajectories. 

Thus, without strong academic preparation, changing the academic-related beliefs of rural 
youth (e.g., school valuing, academic self-concept) or their teachers (e.g., teacher educational 

expectations) alone may not be sufficient for increasing educational attainment and reaching their 

educational aspirations. Consequently, rural educators and policymakers should take efforts to 
prevent grade retention, consider alternatives to this practice, and work to improve achievement 
among African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth in rural schools. On this 
point, results from the synthesis of over 800 meta-analyses by Hattie (2009) demonstrate that there 
are numerous factors tied to teachers (e.g., teacher—student relations, teacher clarity, professional 
development), instruction (e.g., reciprocal and problem-solving teaching, cooperative learning, 
mastery learning), and curricula (e.g., vocabulary and phonics programs, creativity programs) 
that have a stronger relation to and potential impact on educational achievement than poverty and 
family background. 

Further, rural educators and policymakers should work to identify the reasons for differential 
involvement in college preparation programs and, if appropriate, maintain or increase access for 
African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth who want to pursue postsec- 
ondary education. Research suggests that smaller schools generally offer fewer advanced courses 
in all subjects (Iatarola, Long, & Conger, 2011; Monk & Haller, 1993). In particular, there is 
a pronounced inequity in advanced math course offerings for rural students, which is larger 
than inequities in science or language arts offerings (Anderson & Chang 2011; Barker 1985; 
Haller, Monk, & Tien, 1993; Planty, Bozick, & Ingels, 2006). This inequity is significant because 
advanced course-taking in mathematics is more predictive of academic achievement, college 
enrollment, and adulthood earnings than in other subjects (Adelman, 2006; Joensen & Nielsen, 
2009; Schneider, 2003). Furthermore, we have found that advanced mathematics course-taking is 
causally related to educational attainment (Byun et al., 2015), and it also explains the differences 
in 12th-grade math achievement and 4-year college enrollment between rural and urban students 
(Irvin et al., 2014). Although the reasons for rural students’ inequity in the opportunity to learn 
advanced mathematics are not clear at this time (latarola et al., 2011; Irvin et al., 2014) and 
should be clarified with research, as policymakers and practitioners maintain or increase access 
to advanced courses for rural youth, particular attention may need to be given to mathematics 
coursework. 


Limitations and Future Research Directions 


Although the current study provides several important insights into the preparation of African 
American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth in rural schools for the transition to 
adulthood, there are limitations that should be acknowledged. Methodologically, the use of a cross- 
sectional design means causality and directionality cannot be clearly determined. Therefore, future 
research should employ longitudinal analyses and strong quasi-experimental or experimental 
designs to more definitively identify causal relationships. In addition, longitudinal research should 
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examine the degree to which African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth 
in rural schools achieve the educational aspirations they and their parents have. On the one 
hand, most measures were student self-report, which is appropriate, given the focus on students’ 
experiences in their schools and other settings. However, student self-reports may also be affected 
by social desirability. Consequently, future research may be strengthened by employing measures 
from multiple sources (e.g., parents, peers) and methods (e.g., observations). 

Our findings regarding some school characteristics may seem to contradict other results, 
indicating that, for example, school poverty and racial/ethnic composition or segregation are 
predictive of academic outcomes. However, this is not necessarily the case. That is, previous 
research demonstrating a relationship between ‘school poverty and racial/ethnic composition 
to academic outcomes has largely not included measures of school experiences. Therefore, it 
is unclear if school characteristics should be expected to predict academic outcomes such as 
educational aspirations beyond school experiences. Although we found that African American, 
Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth more often attend rural schools segregated by 
race/ethnicity and socioeconomic status and the impact of segregated school settings is well 
documented (Orfield, Kucsera, & Siegel-Hawley, 2012; Siegel-Hawley & Frankenberg, 2012), 
it may also be that school experiences fully mediate and explain the relation between school 
characteristics and academic outcomes. However, we did not test for mediation in our study—a 
limitation that further research should explore. 

To speculate, attending rural schools with higher levels of student poverty and racial/ethnic 
segregation may relate to lower involvement in a college-preparation program because high 
poverty and more segregated rural schools may have fewer resources to provide a comprehensive 
curriculum and advanced courses. In turn, students in high poverty and more segregated rural 
schools may have lower educational aspirations because inequitable opportunities to learn ad- 
vanced content may hamper how well prepared they feel to reach educational goals, as well as 
their own and their teachers’ beliefs in their ability to succeed academically (i.e., low academic 
self-concept and teacher educational expectations). If school experiences do mediate the relation 
of school characteristics to educational aspirations in a process along these lines, then school 
characteristics should not be predictive of educational aspirations while accounting for school 
experiences. Thus, future research should investigate whether school experiences mediate the 
relation of school characteristics on educational aspirations or other academic outcomes. If so, 
such results would indicate that rural school characteristics are involved in the educational pro- 
cess, just indirectly via school experiences, and, as such, these experiences may also need to be 
addressed. Likewise, parental educational aspirations may mediate the relationship of parental ed- 
ucation and economic hardship to students’ educational aspirations. Thus, future research should 
be undertaken to illuminate these underlying mechanisms and mediated processes. 


CONCLUSION 


In this study, we found that rural students and their parents across racial/ethnic subgroups have 
similar educational aspirations. Our results also revealed that there are important racial/ethnic 
differences in school experiences. Because African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native Amer- 
ican youth and their families in rural areas encounter some of the most serious poverty in our 
country and have postsecondary educational aspirations similar to their White counterparts, rural 
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schools should work to better prepare African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native Amer- 
ican youth and provide school experiences that could support these aspirations and facilitate 
their transition to adulthood. As education is the driving force of rural community development 
(Schafft & Harmon, 2010), these efforts may improve not only the health, economic, and social 
conditions of African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American youth in rural areas, but 
their communities as well. 
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Percentage of Missing Data for Independent Variables 


% imputed 
Family characteristics and experiences 
Parental educational aspirations 3.6 
Parental education 10.6 
Two-parent family le 
Number of siblings 1.4 
Economic hardship 6.2 
Student characteristics and experiences 
Female 0.0 
Grade level 0.0 
Perception local economic opportunity es 
Residential aspirations 1.6 
School characteristics and experiences 
Jostudents receiving free lunch 11.0 
% African American students 4.7 
% Hispanic students a 
%Native American students 4.7 
School location 0.0 
College proximity 0.5 
College prep program 5:0 
Retention 8.6 
Achievement 3.8 
School valuing 4.3 
Academic self-concept 7.8 
Teacher’s educational expectations Hes 
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The college-going rates of rural students lag behind those of more urban students, a gap likely due, 
in part, to rural students’ lower educational aspirations. These lower aspirations appear to be tied to 
the dilemma that higher education presents for many rural students: whether to remain in their rural 
home, working in traditional trades and industries that do not require a college degree, or to leave in 
pursuit of an education that is often the first step toward an adult life lived away. This study seeks to 
better understand this dilemma by examining the messages that rural, first-generation students receive 
about the value of higher education. Drawing upon interviews and observations, it shows that high 
school guidance counselors, college admissions officials, and the staff of community-based college 
aspirations organizations adopt a strikingly consistent message: they cite struggling rural economies 
in their argument for the necessity of a practical degree for all students, one that can be easily leveraged. 
into a career. Despite noting broad parental support for this message, many participants also describe 
continued resistance from some rural families, a perception that may heighten the dilemma of rural 
college-going for students. 


By the end of October, the trees edging town already stand as bare as telephone poles. Leaves lay 
in long, windswept drifts along the road, and soon there will be snow. But, for now, it is still fall: 
a season of football games played under bright stadium lights, pumpkins growing orange and fat 
on thick brown stalks, and weekends filled with deer hunting and bonfires. 

Fall is also college season: applications, deadlines, SATs, and campus visits—and college 
fairs. This morning’s fair, organized by the high school’s guidance counselors and a local college 
aspirations organization, is held in the school’s gymnasium. The wood bleachers have been 
pushed up to the walls, and about 60 square folding tables sit in a neat grid across the basketball 
courts. Recruiters and admissions staff from colleges, technical schools, and the armed services 
are arranged alphabetically across this grid—cosmetology schools next to state universities and 
welding programs next to the Army. These representatives hang banners and stack free pens on 
their little tables as they prepare to talk to students—to explain what they offer these students and 
their futures. 

A bell rings through the school’s halls, and soon the gym is crowded with students. 
Most travel in groups of two or three, stopping to take a pamphlet or sign an e-mail 
list, while others simply drift among the tables, looking a little overwhelmed by all of the 
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information and choices. And a few come with questions, specific and urgent questions: How 
many years does it take? Do you have a nursing program? Could I major in business? What does it 
cost? 

As I watch these students, I wonder how they are making sense of this expanding array of 
postsecondary options, what the banners and the pamphlets and the words of eager adults mean 
to them and their lives, how these messages relate to what they have heard from their parents 
and communities. If these rural students choose to pursue higher education, many will be the 
first in their families to do so—the first to start down a path that could lead them far from the 
woods and factories that once sustained this rural community, far from the closed mills and the 
widespread joblessness and the growing poverty, but far, too, from the place that has been home 
for generations. 

The decision to pursue college can be fraught with complexities for rural, first-generation 
students because the decision has meaning for their future and the future of their fam- 
ilies. This article explores the dilemma of rural college-going by examining how key 
adults—guidance counselors, college admissions officials, and the staff of college aspirations 
organizations—talk to rural, first-generation high school students about the value and util- 
ity of a degree and how they see families as shaping students’ aspirations. In response to 
their perceptions of parents’ values and hopes, these adults offer a jobs-oriented rationale for 
higher education, a narrative with implications for rural college access and the future of rural 
communities. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


It is well-documented that the college-going rates of rural students lag behind those of sub- 
urban and urban students: in 2004, only 27% of rural 18- to 24-year-olds were enrolled in 
colleges or universities, compared to 37% of those living in cities or suburbs (Provasnik et al., 
2007). Socioeconomic barriers and weaker academic preparation may account for some of the 
disparity (McDonough, Gildersleeve, & Jarsky, 2010). Rural youth often face greater financial 
constraints than their more urban counterparts, and these constraints appear to lower college 
enrollment and attainment (Byun, Meece, & Irvin, 2012). Rural schools are less likely to of- 
fer rigorous college-prep courses, such as Advanced Placement or International Baccalaureate 
classes, than city and suburban schools (Provasnik et al., 2007), and many struggle to provide 
adequate academic and occupational counseling (Lee & Ekstrom, 1987; Sutton & Pearson, 2002). 
Rural students are also less likely to have college-educated parents (Provasnik et al., 2007), an- 
other predictor of college enrollment and completion (Byun, Meece, Irvin, & Hutchins, 2012; 
Teachman, 1987). 

However, beyond limited access to resources that support college preparation, enrollment, 
and completion, rural students also differ in their educational aspirations: a number of studies 
find that rural youth are less likely to aspire to higher education than nonrural youth (Haller 
& Virkler, 1993; Hu, 2003; Rojewski, 1999). Rural students, it seems, do not hope or plan for 
college to the extent that nonrural students do—a disparity that recent research on changing rural 
economies, rural education reform, and the dilemma of rural college-going helps to explain and 
contextualize. 
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Changing Rural Economies 


A number of factors shape the aspirations of rural youth and the expectations of their families. 
Historically, rural economies have been defined by trade industries—farming, logging, mining, 
and manufacturing—that do not require higher education. Instead, these industries demand skills, 
knowledge, and experience that young adults develop through the work itself: youth learn from 
family and community how to hay a field or set a lobster trap. Rural youth, then, have had little 
‘practical use for college in their preparation for adulthood, and families have had little reason for 
encouraging further education (McGranahan, 1994), 

However, these traditional rural industries are now faltering (Falk, Talley, & Rankin, 1993; 
Hyland & Timberlake, 1993; Luloff & Nord, 1993; Theobald, 1997). Agriculture, logging and 
timber-dependent manufacturing, and the textile industry have all weathered periods of decline 
since the late 19th century, due to changes in technology, the rise of corporate farming, overhar- 
vesting, and the search for cheap labor. The recent recession compounded these effects, sending 
crop prices plunging and shuttering factories across the country (McBride & Kemper, 2009). In 
February of 2009, rural unemployment reached nearly 10%, and, in many rural farming and man- 
ufacturing communities, the rates were much higher. The recession also widened the rural/urban 
poverty gap: a 16.6% poverty rate for nonmetropolitan areas, compared to a metropolitan rate of 
13.9% (Economic Research Service, 2011). 

Such shifts can devastate the rural communities that depend upon these industries, decimating 
farming communities and mill towns by dramatically changing employment opportunities for 
rural adults, and for their children, The industries that youth once expected to enter as adults—in 
the woods, on the farms, in the mills—no longer offer the jobs they afforded their parents. Those 
positions were cut, their wages have declined, and their benefits have disappeared. With employ- 
ment in traditional industries and trades a less certain prospect, youths’ plans and expectations 
for their future may also grow less certain—and the path toward that future, less clear. 


Rural Education Reform 


As these economic shifts alter rural jobs and rural communities, they also bring change to rural 
schools—to the institutions tasked with preparing youth for their futures. Since the farming 
crisis of the late 1800s, when the rise in rural out-migration and the increase in rural tenant 
farming fueled eugenicist concerns about the “health” of rural communities, education reform 
has been used as a tool to repair rural economies, rural communities, and, often, rural residents 
themselves (Edmondson, 2003; Theobald, 1997; Tieken, 2014; Tyack, 1974). Politicians and 
school reformers labeled these dynamics the “rural problem” and tied it to failing rural schools. 
A series of reports soon found that the pedagogical and administrative advances of the late 1800s 
and early 1900s had bypassed these rural schools (Kannapel & DeYoung, 1999). Rural schools, 
these reports argued, remained too responsive to “penurious” rural communities that had “no 
comprehensive grasp of their own problems” (Cubberley, 1914, p. 102), and they provided a 
sub-standard education that failed to prepare students for life in a rapidly urbanizing society. 
Reformers maintained that these rural schools required greater standardization and efficiency and 
should look more like their urban counterparts. 
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This desire to standardize and modernize rural schooling—and the understanding of rural 
communities as “problems” to be fixed—has endured over the years, often further justified by 
periods of rural economic decline (DeYoung & Howley, 1990; Edmondson, 2003; Theobald, 
1997). This rationale has fueled policies and practices, including school consolidation, the ex- 
pansion of state and federal oversight, and curricular changes, designed to maximize educational 
efficiency, make uniform the schooling experience, and give students access to a common body 
of information and skills. Many researchers argue, however, that these reforms also serve to 
instill in rural students a set of knowledge, proficiencies, and values with little relevance to life 
in their rural communities (Corbett, 2007, 2010; Woodrum, 2004). Rural students educated in 
such “modern” schools, they find, begin to prioritize ways of life uncharacteristic of, and often 
antithetical to, rural life: they learn to value individual success over collective good, competition 
over cooperation, urban lifestyles over rural ways of being. Essentially, they “learn to leave” 
their rural communities (Corbett, 2007)—and, for many, the first step out may be toward higher 
education. 


The Dilemma of Rural College-Going 


Rural students, then, seem to face a difficult dilemma, one that can profoundly shape their edu- 
cational aspirations (Elder & Conger, 1996; Hektner, 1995; McDonough et al., 2010)—-whether 
to remain in their rural communities or to leave for college. Studies suggest that rural teachers, 
administrators, and staff encourage higher education, particularly for the academically strongest 
students (Carr & Kefalas, 2009; Corbett, 2007; Sherman & Sage, 2011)—encouragement that 
influences students’ hopes and plans (Byun, Meece, Irvin, & Hutchins, 2012). These educational 
aspirations are likely furthered through the promotion of individualistic values in schools, as 
well as teachers’ and administrators’ assumptions about rural “problems” (Cairns, 2013; Corbett, 
2007): students are encouraged to leave their struggling communities for the promise of personal 
success through higher education, followed by more lucrative careers in more cosmopolitan 
settings. 

Yet, for many rural students, college requires a move far from home, a move with both literal and 
symbolic meaning. Beyond the challenge of physical distance, this move might signify entering a 
new lifestyle and world. For many first-generation students, “going to college can be an eventual 
point of departure, one that both prompts and hastens movement into some ‘other’ culture” 
(London, 1992, p. 6), and this sense of cultural distance may be heightened for rural students 
and families because pursuing college signifies a break from whatever rural industry—farming, 
logging, millwork—has sustained the community and traditionally defined the path to adulthood. 
Their parents, too, may be reluctant to send their children to college—for the personal costs 
associated with their leaving, as well as the community costs of continued out-migration—and 
numerous studies have shown that their educational aspirations for their children trail those of 
more urban parents (Lucas, 1971; Roscigno & Crowley, 2001; Roscigno, Tomaskovic-Devey, & 
Crowley, 2006; Smith, Beaulieu, & Seraphine, 1995). Rural youth may feel torn, then, between 
staying in their rural home and preserving close ties to family and community, and leaving to 
pursue higher education and, possibly, an adult life lived far from that home (Elder & Conger, 
2000; Hektner, 1995; Howley, 2006). 
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A few recent studies, though, suggest that the factors shaping rural students’ educational 
and occupational aspirations are more complex than a simple push toward college and urban 
occupations from rural schools and a pull toward home from families. These studies indicate that 
other factors also shape rural students’ educational aspirations—including the economies of their 
rural communities (Corbett, 2007, 2009; Cox, Tucker, Sharp, Gundy, & Rebellon, 2013; Elder 
& Conger, 1996; McGranahan, Cromartie, & Wojan, 2010; Petrin, Schafft, & Meece, 2014). 
Students in communities with declining economies, this research indicates, look to this economic 
‘context as they make educational and occupational plans. Their parents might also respond to this 
context; recent work by Michael Corbett (2009) suggests that some parents in struggling rural 
communities recognize the new educational requirements demanded by a globalizing economy. 
Yet rural parents and educators also feel conflicted about the meaning of college-going for the 
future of their communities (Corbett, 2007; Petrin et al., 2014; also see Schafft, this issue, 
for related discussion about ambivalence and rural out-migration). This research raises new 
questions about how rural students come to see the link between college and context and the 
various—and perhaps contradictory—ways in which family and school might influence these 
emerging understandings and related aspirations. 

Building upon this research, this study further explores this “wicked problem” of rural 
education—the tension between an education that promotes rural college attainment and one 
that fosters rural sustainability (Corbett, 2015)—by looking more closely at the messages that 
rural youth receive about the value of higher education. It focuses on three adult stakeholders 
influential to shaping students’ aspirations, yet typically overlooked by research (Coles, 2012; 
Fallon, 1997; Griffin, Hutchins, & Meece, 2011; McDonough et al., 2010): high school guidance 
counselors, admissions officials from local colleges and universities, and staff of community- 
based college aspirations organizations. This study examines how these stakeholders talk to rural, 
first-generation students about the worth and utility of a college degree and how they describe 
parents as supporting or resisting these messages. 


METHODS 


This study is part of a larger ethnographic research project that examines the college! aspirations, 
transitions, and persistence of rural, first-generation students. The larger project follows two 
cohorts of rural, first-generation students from enrollment to graduation at a private, selective 
liberal arts college in New England. It focuses on a series of interviews with these students 
and their parents/guardians, exploring the students’ reasons for pursuing a college degree, their 
experiences while transitioning to college and enrolled as students, and their post-college plans. 
I collected additional data—interviews with and observations of rural high school guidance 
counselors, college admissions officials, and the staff of community-based organizations (CBOs) 
seeking to raise and support college aspirations—to better understand the factors that shape 
students’ aspirations and understandings of their postsecondary options; the present article draws 
upon this secondary data. 


\In this article, I use the terms “college” and “higher education” interchangeably, meaning any two- or four-year 
postsecondary education. When referring to more specific degrees or institutions—such as “liberal arts college” or 
“associate’s degree” —I use these more specific terms. 
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Context 


All of this study’s participants work at schools and organizations located in or serving rural 
communities throughout a predominantly rural state in New England.’ This state’s economy is 
tied to timber, fishing, and farming; in the 1800s, paper and textile mills hummed along the banks 
of the state’s rivers, fishing villages dotted its coasts, and farms blanketed its hills. In recent 
decades, though, decline and transition in the timber and textile industries have closed mills, and 
the mass mechanization of agriculture has threatened many farms. Fishing has remained more 
stable, yet environmental change and increased governmental regulations also bring uncertainties 
to the industry. Like many rural states, the proportion of its youth enrolling in college lags behind 
the national average—even with a higher-than-average high school graduation rate (National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems, 2015; Stetser & Stillwell, 2014). The state’s 
population is overwhelmingly White, especially in its rural areas, and its rural poverty rate (over 
15%) outpaces that of the state (12.8%) and the broader New England region (10.5%; Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, 2014). 


Data 


In exploring the messages that rural, first-generation students hear about the worth of a college 
degree, I focused on three groups of adults: high school guidance counselors, college admissions 
officials, and the staff of college aspirations CBOs. The literature on college aspirations suggests 
that these adults are instrumental in shaping students’ postsecondary aspirations, but their role has 
mostly been overlooked (Coles, 2012; Fallon, 1997; Griffin et al., 2011; McDonough et al., 2010). 
I used purposeful sampling to select participants and observation sites (Patton, 1990). Because 
I was interested in understanding what messages rural, first-generation students hear, I focused 
on guidance counselors working in rural communities with historically low college-going rates 
and CBOs targeting rural, first-generation students; to better understand the variety of messages 
they might hear about different types of degrees and programs, I sought admissions officials 
representing a range of higher education institutions. My observations were tied to the schools 
and organizations these participants represent. 

I collected the data that is the focus of this paper from October 2013 to July 2015. In total, I 
interviewed 22 individuals. Seven were guidance counselors, working at six different rural high 
schools across the state; these schools are located in communities with diverse rural economies, 
including timber, farming, and fishing, and all are consolidated facilities, serving a constellation 
of towns and regions with varying levels of wealth. I spoke with nine college admissions officials 
from three institutions: a private, selective liberal arts college and two public institutions, one 
offering four-year liberal arts degrees and a few master’s programs and the other issuing both 
associate’s and bachelor’s degrees and a variety of professional credentials, both part of the 
state’s university system. The final six individuals were staff members representing five different 


*Government agencies use multiple, often contradictory, definitions of “rural” (Cromartie & Bucholtz, 2008). For the 
purposes of this study, I relied upon participants’ own understandings of “rural”; all participants self-identified as working 


in or serving rural communities, and my questions asked specifically about their contact with rural, first-generation students 
and their families. 
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CBOs focused on raising and supporting college aspirations, some of which serve one particular 
local community and others that work statewide. All participants are White, and most were born 
and raised in the state. Ranging in length from 35 minutes to over two hours, the open-ended 
interviews covered issues that varied by participant and role, but all included a common set of 
topics: the responsibilities of their particular position, the extent to which they work with rural, 
first-generation students, their conversations with these students about the benefits and drawbacks 
of pursuing a college degree, and the purpose and nature of their contact with families. 

To triangulate my finding and see these messages “in practice,” I also conducted nine obser- 
vations: a college fair at a rural high school, a series of high school recruitment visits with an 
admissions dean from the private liberal arts college, a college information night at a rural high 
school, a campus tour of the private liberal arts college, a recruitment event for first-generation 
students at the private liberal arts college, a transition “College 100” class for first-generation 
students at the public associate’s/bachelor’s institution, a coffee hour for students hosted by a 
CBO, and two CBO-sponsored events on college completion (one a statewide gathering for the 
recipients of grants to programs supporting college aspirations, and the other an information ses- 
sion for students and mentors participating in a local college aspirations and support program). 
I took detailed field notes during these observations, and I also reviewed the online promotional 
materials of the three higher education institutions. 


Analysis 
For the purposes of this analysis, I examined: 


e How do participants talk to rural, first-generation students about the worth and utility of a 
college degree? 
e What are their perceptions of parents’ and communities’ value for higher education? 


Using NVivo qualitative data analysis software, I first reviewed interview transcripts and 
field notes to develop a set of codes that reflected patterns in the data. Some of these codes 
reflected theories and concepts found in the literature—such as “staying/leaving home” and “par- 
ent/community values”—while others surfaced in the data, such as “liberal arts” and “lack of 
parent involvement” (Creswell, 2013). After I coded all transcripts and field notes, I then reorga- 
nized these coded segments into broader themes and wrote memos on these themes (Maxwell, 
2005). I also examined the themes to see whether and how they might vary by institution or 
role—to see if, for example, guidance counselors attached a different meaning to a college degree 
than college admissions officials. 

The design and analytic approach of this study precludes understanding how adults beyond 
guidance counselors, college admissions officials, and CBO staff—such as parents or teachers 
or coaches—talk to rural, first-generation students about college; I also cannot make broader 
generalizations about the conversations had by adults of other rural areas. However, this more 
targeted approach provides a deeper understanding of the messages told and retold in one particular 
state, offering a close look at the ways in which context and educational institutions shape the 
words of these adults, the plans of these rural students, and, ultimately, the futures of this state’s 
rural communities. 
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FINDINGS 


In one-on-one conversations, information sessions, and promotional materials, these guidance 
counselors, admissions officials, and CBO staff attempt to convey to rural, first-generation students 
the purpose and value of a college degree. These messages reflect their reading of the surrounding 
rural economic context, as well as their understandings of what parents and community members 
tell youth about higher education. I first describe the ways in which these participants talk to 
rural, first-generation students about higher education and rationalize its worth, and then examine 
participants’ perceptions of families’ value for college. 


College Talk 


The college-going message that participants relay to these students is context-specific and jobs- 
focused. In short, these stakeholders explain that, with the decline of rural industries, rural students 
today need higher education in a way that their parents did not in order to secure the jobs of the 
current economy. College, they say, promises higher wages and greater marketability, and, for 
the poorest students, it is their path to a life without poverty. In today’s economy, some kind of 
higher education—whether a two- or four-year degree or certification from a trade program—is 
necessary for all students. 

The consistency of this message was remarkable: every participant, regardless of role or 
institution, focused on the necessity of higher education for gainful employment, particularly 
for rural, first-generation students, and highlighted college as a worthy, if daunting, investment 
in one’s future. Yet although all stakeholders promoted this message, admissions officials at the 
public and private liberal arts schools also suggested that a degree has purpose beyond its leverage 
for employment. After describing the major themes of this dominant economic message—its focus 
on careers, the changing rural economy, and the worthiness of the college investment—I explore 
how discussions about liberal arts degrees fit into this job-oriented context. 


A Focus on Careers 


In every interview, stakeholders cited higher education as the pathway to a career. Participants 
noted that students bring this focus to their postsecondary planning: they understand the con- 
nection between a degree or credential and employment and, participants suggested, have heard 
it elsewhere. This focus is apparent among the rural, first-generation students with whom col- 
lege admissions staff interact. As an administrator at the public associate’s/bachelor’s institution 
shared, “they tend to come in very much with a jobs mind-set: the purpose of higher education 
is to get a better job,” and the admissions staff at both the public and private liberal arts colleges 
noted similar trends. An official at the private college said that, compared to more urban students, 
many rural students “have a more specific focus coming in, and it is very tied to career”; similarly, 
rural students at the public institution “are looking for a very tangible ‘this equals this.” 

High school guidance staff also described students’ fixation on careers. Every guidance coun- 
selor I spoke with detailed conversations with students about the education needed for various 
career plans, from nursing to business to fishing to architecture; in fact, conversations about 
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how to realize occupational plans seem to dominate their interactions with students. One rural 
guidance counselor reported that students are “trying to go to a program that heads towards a 
career right away, like a health field, a physical therapy or a trainer, or an engineer—something 
that heads toward a career that they can envision.” 

High school students’ focus on careers and jobs was also evident at the college events and 
information sessions I attended. During high school visits, the admissions official from the private 
liberal arts college was often asked whether the college offers any preprofessional programs, such 
‘as business or dentistry. These same questions were echoed at the high school college fair. The 
private college’s admissions staffer fielded queries about career training programs: Does the 
college have a pre-nursing program? Does it have any training for physical therapy? Colleges and 
training institutions that offered these sorts of preprofessional programs had a strong presence 
at the fair, and I watched long lines of students crowd the folding tables of the military, the 
cosmetology schools, and the technical institutes. 

But it is not just students who see and demand this connection; the adults I interviewed, 
particularly guidance counselors, appear to support and cultivate it. They encourage students 
to pursue higher education through career-oriented arguments, such as the higher wages or 
greater options that come with a degree. The staff of one high school’s aspirations lab—a place, 
funded by a CBO grant, where students and families can find postsecondary information and 
support—reported that he pushes students toward a four-year degree by telling them, “You earn a 
million dollars more over your lifetime from attending a four-year school,’ a figure cited by other 
counselors I spoke with. He continued, “Any job that you want to do, if you ever want to move 
up and you ever want to get a better position in the same place or if you want to get a better job, 
you have more flexibility and you have more opportunities the more education that you have.” A 
_ CBO director regularly argues for the flexibility and independence a degree offers: “Go to college 
so you can be in charge of your own life. You can decide what you want to do, you can run your 
own company, you can be your own boss, you can decide what field you want, you can change 
careers over time.” Although a few guidance counselors noted that they might suggest to students 
that career uncertainty or indecision is normal, none of these counselors reported discussing with 
students other rationales for college-going—leaving unquestioned the premise that college is for 
career preparation. 

Schools, both high schools and colleges, reinforce this career focus through their programming. 
Several of the guidance counselors described in-depth career exploration curricula. One high 
school has a freshman seminar during which all students complete a “job shadow,” both to better 
understand career options and to learn the schooling these options require. Others make use of 
“career exploration” software, which typically includes skills inventories and values assessments. 
With the program, explained one counselor, “you can look at a specific career and then look at 
what it takes to get in there, the kind of skills you need and the kind of education you need.” 
Even college fairs offer opportunities to help students better understand the link between higher 
education and jobs. During the fair I attended, the ninth- and tenth-grade students were completing 
scavenger hunts assigned by their teachers, which required them to ask the representatives a range 
of questions about college majors and career preparation. 

Colleges and universities, of course, also cater to career credentialing. The admissions staff at 
the associate’s/bachelor’s institution explained that “most of our degree programs are profession- 
ally oriented,” and, because many of their prospective students are “in fields where credentials 
are required,” admissions officials “talk about the credentials and make very direct connections.” 
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I saw the same focus on career preparation at that school’s “College 100” class. The value of the 
degree they would earn, the instructor explained, was what it offers for one’s career: the capacity to 
follow through on responsibilities and commitments, the ability to communicate with coworkers 
and managers, and the opportunity to become a more flexible, more marketable employee. 


The Changing Rural Economy 


What many participants named as motivating their career-oriented push toward college is 
the changing rural economy. This is a state where young adults could, for many generations, 
make a good living through logging or millwork or fishing, occupations that do not require 
education beyond high school. But these rural industries are changing, participants said again and 
again—particularly timber and textiles. These old logging and mill towns are now the “brain-drain 
capital of America,” according to one admissions official; a student shared that her town, tucked 
in the state’s wooded hills, “is a tough place to make it.” In these towns, there is little employment, 
and residents are scrambling to find jobs in a dying industry: “mostly,” said a guidance counselor 
from another old paper mill town, job prospects amount to “struggling to find something in the 
wood industry.” A second counselor noted, “The unskilled labor market that offers a living wage 
and benefits has all but disappeared.” The future of even fishing and lobstering, trade industries 
that have historically offered plenty of high-paying jobs, is now debatable. With “more and more 
of the government cutting their fishing windows,” a counselor in a coastal district explained, “I 
think that’s the first time that I’ve seen. . . that they could ever fathom that that [industry] wouldn’t 
be there.” 

A generational shift is occurring in rural communities, as local industries falter and youth 
watch their parents lose jobs or face uncertain markets. “They can no longer keep up the family 
tradition,’ a number of participants reported: “This has been in their family; their parents did it, 
and their parents did it, and now they’re laid off.’ This urgent reality—”the reality that... the 
unskilled labor market that offers a living wage and benefits has all but disappeared”—is pushing 
high school students to college; “if you want to move forward,” explained a counselor, “chances 
are at some point you are going to need some education.” We promote college, another shared, 
to “get kids to invest in themselves and say, ‘I can do this, and I want more. I don’t want to live 
paycheck to paycheck like my parents have.’ And sometimes there is no other option: students 
cannot find a job after high school, and so college “is what they end up doing as a default.” The 
decline of local industries is also sending adults to school. The staff of an associate’s/bachelor’s 
institution noted the “very, very real and very literal” pressure driving older adults to enroll: “I 
no longer have the job I had my whole life; I need to do something different, and I may need to 
have education to help me access it.” 


A Worthy Investment 


It is not surprising that such an economic rationale for college-going also focused on the 
financial cost of a degree, and all participants noted that a degree can be expensive, particularly 
given families’ financial struggles, the 2008 recession, and the nation’s college debt crisis. Yet 
participants also enumerated ways of reducing the costs, indicating that, although the size of the 
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investment can vary, the necessity of making some sort of investment is nonnegotiable. Participants 
still push college-going, but a major theme of conversations with students is affordability. A 
guidance counselor said, “I explain to them in terms of cars and shoes and clothing or jeans. 
It’s like, *... You can have wheels that are going to get you to and from, that are not going 
to break down, that are not the price of an Escalade....So your college might be the same 
thing.”’ For this reason, she pushes community colleges, as do a number of other guidance 
counselors—a “more reasonable avenue” in terms of affordability, especially if a student or 
family is unconvinced about the utility of a degree. The associate’s/bachelor’s institution also 
highlights the cost-effectiveness of their associate’s degree, with savings from a two-year degree 
option, cheaper tuition, opportunities for part-time enrollment, and the possibility of living at 
home; as an admissions official reported, their students enroll because they are “understanding 
the value of a dollar.” 

Other participants take a different tack, explaining to students that private, four-year schools 
often offer more financial aid than public schools. This explanation is especially important for the 
admissions officials of the private liberal arts college, and they are practiced in their approach: 


‘When students ask me what the price is at a fair, I never just say the price. I say, “I will tell you what 
it is going to cost, but first I am going to tell you this,” and I tell them that we meet 100% of need, 
and J tell them how that works and that they won’t have a big debt load, and then I tell them how 
much it is. 


A few guidance counselors and CBO staff shared similar conversations with students and 
parents, often based on experiences with their own children’s financial aid, encouraging them to 
wade through the forms and wait for the aid package and then “weigh the pros and cons.” But, 
regardless of approach, all participants described these tuition conversations as tough, requiring 
a high degree of financial expertise, a memory for a laundry list of governmental acronyms, and 
a willingness to broach difficult topics tied to wealth, financial risk, and poverty. 

Yet, despite their universal claim that college was a worthy investment, a few participants 
worried that they were creating an untenable situation for students and families. They remembered 
rural, first-generation students, students they had successfully pushed to apply, who never showed 
up the first day or dropped out after only a few semesters of coursework. A CBO director told me 
about a student—a rural, first-generation student from “an incredibly poor” and “very convoluted 
family”—that she had helped through the financial aid process, had taken on a college visit, and 
would drive to school in the fall. But she couldn’t help wondering: “Are we setting her up? Are 
we setting her up to get into debt and to not finish? I don’t know the answer to that.” The reality 
of debt-laden, degreeless youth returning home after a few months or years of college served to 
temper the optimism of participants’ college-going message. 


Practicality and the Liberal Arts 


In interviews and in practice, guidance counselors, admissions officials, and CBO staff high- 
lighted the economic utility of a degree, particularly in this struggling rural economy, recognizing 
its cost but framing it as a worthy investment. What makes the investment worthwhile, they ar- 
gued, is a degree’s practicality—that is, the ways in which it directly translates into a job. But this 
need for a direct application in the job market creates a challenge for the admissions staff of liberal 
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arts colleges: How do you sell the value of a liberal arts degree within such a career-oriented 
context? 

All of the liberal arts admission staff, at both the public and the private colleges, could 
rationalize the utility of a liberal arts degree for one’s career. A liberal arts degree offers flexibility, 
said an admissions official at the private college: “I am happy to preach about the liberal arts in 
general and how important it is to know about everything. . . . It may be great to be an electrician, 
but what if you want to change careers?” Another said he explains to high school students, “If 
you want a career with a number of different options, what we provide you... will prepare you 
for a lifetime.” A third participant noted that a liberal arts education “enables them to be kind of 
a nimble employee when they graduate,” giving them a “skill set that is malleable.” 

However, although the admissions staff of the liberal arts colleges could make these economic 
arguments, particularly when directly asked, I found that other arguments for pursuing higher 
education emerged in their admissions materials and outreach practices, sometimes overshadow- 
ing the more jobs-oriented message. In these high school information sessions, campus tours, 
and web-based resources, prospective students are confronted with a wide array of purposes for 
a liberal arts education: “intellectual inquiry and reflection,” exposure to a “global perspective,” 
“personal growth,” and “being part of this community.” The replacement of arguments about earn- 
ing potential and job prospects with arguments about wholeness and curiosity was particularly 
pronounced in the materials and practices of the private liberal arts college. The typical admissions 
sell, given during tours and information sessions, focused on the school’s diverse student body 
and unique academic calendar, its urban setting and array of extracurricular offerings—points 
little tied to jobs or marketability. Staff deftly fielded students’ frequent questions about careers, 
describing the school’s active career development office and high alumni employment rate as key 
promotional points, but they also frequently advised high school students interested in particular 
careers requiring particular credentials—engineering, nursing, forensics—away from their col- 
lege and toward more credential-oriented programs at other institutions. One admissions official 
said, “If they are looking for a clear connect-the-dots major—’I want business, I want accounting, 
I want this part of health care. . ..—we are not that place.” They send these rural, career-focused 
students to other tables at the college fair, to the schools that offer those programs. In the messages 
and practices of these private liberal arts admission staff, then, the strong argument for a college 
path to a job fades, eclipsed by other messages. 


Perceptions of Parents 


The work of guidance counselors, CBO staff, and admissions officials is not limited to students; 
these stakeholders also work with the families of these students, and, through this work, they 
develop perceptions of parents and the value parents place on higher education, perceptions 
that inform their approaches to fostering students’ college aspirations. The amount and type 
of contact these stakeholders have with the families of rural, first-generation students varies, 
both by role and by institution. All of the high schools offer college nights and financial aid 
nights to build parents’ knowledge of the admissions and financial aid processes, sessions that 
guidance counselors—especially those from the state’s poorer regions—described as “very poorly 
attended.” Parents might also call counselors or stop in for a meeting, but, in general, this contact 
is infrequent and “the parents we truly would like to speak to” —the parents whose children would 
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be the first in the family to attend college—”are not the ones, necessarily, who come in.” The 
contact of CBOs with parents also varies in accordance with the organization’s particular structure 
and mission, typically ranging from mailings to phone calls to dinner gatherings. Yet this contact, 
too, is difficult; the director of a statewide organization offering grants to school and community 
aspirations programs calls parent engagement her grantees’ “number-one challenge.” College 
admissions staff typically connect with families through nighttime college fairs and campus 
tours. The private liberal arts college organizes an overnight stay for prospective first-generation 
students, which parents are also invited to attend, while the public liberal arts college offers a 
day-long orientation session for parents, during which they host explicit conversations about the 
worries and needs of first-generation students and their families. 

This direct contact with parents and families, as well as more indirect assessments tied to their 
work with students, fuels participants’ perceptions of whether and how parents and communities 
support college aspirations. Participants’ understandings of parents emerged as we discussed their 
methods and practices of talking with rural, first-generation students about college. In general, 
participants reported growing support among rural parents and communities for college-going, 
although many also noted a significant number that remain unsupportive or even resistant. 


Supportive—Yet Bewildered—Parents 


Guidance counselors and CBO staff shared that rural parents without a college degree have 
grown more supportive of the prospect of college for their children in recent years. These parents 
are “more positive today” about the value of a degree, reported one admissions official, “more 
proactive” and “encouraging.” According to participants, these parents use the same economic 
rationale that dominates their arguments; parents see the benefit of a degree, said a guidance 
counselor, as “having a job. They feel like their kid is not going to make it. .. without the college 
to get the better job.” These participants have found that parents believe that higher education is 
about getting “the credential to have a marketable skill you can take out into the world.” 

However, participants reported that, although most parents support the idea of higher education, 
they often do not—cannot—understand the long process of getting there. As a CBO director 
explained, “[Parents] love their kids; they want what’s best for their kids. But unless we help 
them figure it out, they’re intimidated. Many of them didn’t have a positive experience in high 
school themselves. Some never graduated from high school. The last thing they want to do is go 
talk about college.” A guidance counselor agreed: “They don’t know the questions to ask, or they 
don’t know the right things.” Participants frequently noted that it is the students they work most 
directly with, explaining application processes and financial aid and the need for campus visits. 
As one college admissions staff described, “I think for a lot of first-generation families we are 
talking at the students more than we are to the parents. They are the ones leading the charge or 
asking the questions and helping their parents understand what the process is like.” 

Also, despite the decidedly economic orientation of their own message, a number of guidance 
counselors, CBO staff, and admissions officials indicated that parents might be too wed to the 
financial proposition of higher education and too stuck on encouraging low-cost options or 
marketable majors. As one guidance counselor shared, students currently “go the cheaper route; 
it is based on money and not on interest.” And parents, she continued, are often responsible: “We 
had a student who really wanted to go to a four-year college. Her parents have talked to her a 
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lot, and now she wants to do cosmetology, after seeing how much it would cost.” Similarly, an 
admissions official at the public liberal arts school finds that parents insist upon a direct translation 
of higher education experience and degree into a job: “You go to be a teacher, you're going to 
be a teacher; you go to school to be a nurse, you come out and you are a nurse; you go be an 
engineer, and you’re an engineer.” As a CBO director explained, 


It is so expensive to go to school and the job market is so terrible in the country now, and I think 

[parents] just want their kids to be able to stand on their own two feet and financially succeed. The 
idea of, “Oh, wouldn’t it be great to learn more, learn a foreign language?” That is the playground of 
the affluent now to be able to do that. 


This demand for useful, practical degrees, participants noted, then shapes the type of higher 
education that parents push. All of the guidance counselors and every liberal arts admissions 
official, public and private, indicated that the parents of rural, first-generation students are par- 
ticularly unlikely to understand and support a liberal arts education. Students are scared off from 
liberal arts by their parents; as one guidance counselor said, “I think their biggest fear about going 
to a four-year liberal arts [college] is that their parents tell them ‘you are not going to have a 
degree in anything.”’ For these parents, participants reported, it is a matter of the degree’s utility 
on the job market, as well as its cost. According to an admissions official, parents wonder, “Why 
am I going to spend $60,000 and they are not even going to have a trade?” Even the label “liberal 
arts” seems to have an air of elitism, making some guidance counselors reluctant to talk with 
parents about liberal arts options. As one explained, “I think if I stood up in front of the senior 
or junior parent meeting and talked about the benefits of a liberal education to a very blue-collar 
community who haven’t been to college, they are going to be like, ‘What? They’re not going to 
have a license or certification when they finish?’ I think it would be really terrifying to some of our 
parents.” Participants’ messages and practices, then, appear to be shaped by their understandings 
of parents’ values and fears. 


A Remaining Group of Unsupportive Parents 


Despite most parents’ support for college-going, not all parents are on board, and their re- 
sistance troubles many participants. This theme was more present in conversations with the 
guidance counselors of poorer schools, the admissions staff of the two public schools, and CBO 
staff—conversations marked by stories of parents dissuading children from applying to college, 
parents skipping college information nights, parents undoing the aspirations-building work of 
these participants. These participants attributed these experiences to what they described as a 
pervasive “rural culture,” a culture that does not value college because it is not necessary for 
work. A CBO staff member linked the mind-set of this “rural culture” to a lingering dependence 
on rural industries: “If you’re in a community where for years, for decades, you were serving the 
needs of the local economy, it’s putting less pressure on kids going away to college. I just feel 
like that DNA still exists in [the state].” This “cultural problem,” he noted, is tied to a lack of 
exposure; “the more rural you go and the more poor you go on top of that. . . the less the kids get 
[and] the whole culture shrinks.” In these rural places, the director of another CBO said, “there’s 
no sense of a value of education and, if working in the woods or working on the boat is good 
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enough for me, it’s good enough for my kid.” Parents’ support for education, she continued, is 
tied to a region’s rural economy: 


In some parts of the state. .. people can make a really good living off the water. It’s a hard living, 
and you can’t do it forever, but you can make a lot of money, and so the perception of college as a 
gateway to being able to earn a decent living doesn’t really carry a whole lot of sway. And when you 
have a really small percentage of the population holding those degrees and when the people who do 
are the teachers and the doctors and the high-level professionals in these small communities, the folks 
working on the boats don’t see a connection between themselves and these other people. [They think], 
“Those people who went to college are really different from the way I am.’ I think in western [state] 
you see some of that [mind-set] too with the paper mill industry—less and less over time because of 
the changes in the economy, but I do think there is still some kind of generational holdovers.. .. 


These stakeholders’ messages about college-going, then, are more persuasive in areas with 
the greatest economic devastation; in fishing communities, which have not seen the same decline 
as mill towns, the evidence for the value of a degree simply is not as convincing—and parents 
appear more resistant. : 

Beyond cost and a lingering dependence on the rural economy, participants suggested other 
sources of parental resistance that complicate the push toward college. One CBO staff suspected 
that impoverished parents might be afraid they would lose child benefits from the state if their teen 
left for college; others described parents wanting a child at home to care for siblings or cut wood. 
In addition to attributing parents’ resistance to this sort of self-interest, some CBO and college 
admissions staff referenced fears of broken ties and lost relationships. These parents “know if we 
send our kids to college they’re never coming back here because there are no jobs,” according 
to one CBO leader; another agreed, “if they go to college then... they’ll live in other parts of 
the state and we won’t see them again.” The community suffers as a result of this out-migration: 
‘Having raised this great kid to go off and do something somewhere else, it doesn’t benefit 
your community.” Perhaps more fundamental than physical distance is the cultural or emotional 
distance created, the fear that “they’d succeed and I wouldn’t be able to talk to them anymore.” 
These stakeholders believe parents are concerned that if their children “go to college, then they’ll 
become different people” or they are “going to appear way smarter than their families and not 
fit in.’ “They are very worried about them changing,” said an admissions official. “I find the 
first-gen[eration] parents are very worried about them changing into this totally different person 
than they ever were.” The stakes are high for parents as their children contemplate college, and so 
many parents remain resistant. This resistance—this “rural culture”—is what many participants 
cited as the largest impediment to college-going in the state. 


DISCUSSION 


Through their words and actions, these rural guidance counselors, CBO staff, and college ad- 
missions officials make a compelling case for higher education, a case closely tied to the state’s 
rural economy. In a line of argumentation that appears to correspond with many parents’ conver- 
sations with their children, these stakeholders marshal evidence about the state’s declining rural 
industries, the demands and requirements of today’s jobs, and the necessity of higher education. 
Perhaps the link between economic context and college aspirations that other studies have found 
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(Corbett, 2007, 2009; Cox et al., 2013; Elder & Conger, 1996; McGranahan et al., 2010; Petrin 
et al., 2014) can be explained, at least in part, by the messages of these key adults: students from 
economically struggling rural communities hear narratives from families, guidance counselors, 
college admissions officials, and CBO staff that are mutually reinforcing—all encouraging them 
down a college path in pursuit of a cost-effective, practical degree. 

However, although these arguments might influence students’ aspirations and subsequent 
enrollment and completion, these messages might have another effect: overshadowing other 
arguments for a degree, arguments less obviously and explicitly tied to careers—arguments such 
as exposure or intellectual growth or new relationships. Further, to the extent that stakeholders 
feel a significant number of parents and communities continue to undermine or oppose college 
aspirations, this perception of resistance likely shapes their work with parents and students—and 
may serve to intensify the dilemma that comes with rural college attainment (Elder & Conger, 
1996; Hektner, 1995; McDonough et al., 2010). This jobs-driven narrative has effects, then, for 
students and their further schooling, as well as the parents and communities they may leave 
behind. 


The Meaning of an Economic Rationale for Higher Education 


Participants’ argument for higher education—more employment possibilities, better pay, greater 
flexibility—appears to resonate with rural, first-generation students and many of their parents. 
This message draws upon students’ and families’ experiences in their rural communities, places 
in which the traditional timber and textile jobs are gone and the fishing is threatened, places 
that have faced factory closings or the prospect of limited catches. Students read and hear this 
message repeatedly, during college fairs and information nights and on brochures and websites. 
It echoes in their conversations with college admissions staff and guidance counselors and seem 
to correspond with parents’ thinking and discussions at home (Corbett, 2009). As many studies 
have documented (Cox et al., 2013; Elder & Conger, 1996; McGranahan et al., 2010; Petrin et al., 
2014), this economic rationale can influence the aspirations and plans of rural youth. 

This argument has a college-for-all aspect to it; college-going is promoted and supported, 
regardless of one’s geographic location and financial means, and, for this reason, it could serve to 
reduce the rural college access gap (Provasnik et al., 2007). More rural students, whose educational 
aspirations typically trail those of their urban and suburban peers (Haller & Virkler, 1993; Hu, 
2003; Rojewski, 1999), might understand college as an academically and financially attainable 
option, one relevant to their future careers and lives. The adults around them might see these 
students as willing and able to succeed in college, and they might invest the resources needed to 
support and realize these aspirations. These students might then be motivated and equipped to 
apply, attend, persist, and graduate. If a postsecondary degree continues to carry the financial and 
social benefits it currently offers (Bloom, Hartley, & Rosovsky, 2006; Carnevale, Rose, & Cheah, 
2011), and if these college-educated students return to their rural communities, then this argument 
might have important ameliorative effects on rural poverty and other geographic inequities. 

Yet a message so focused on jobs and cost also has the potential to reinforce these educa- 
tional and socioeconomic inequities, or to create new ones. The bottom-line reasoning of this 
argument—reduce the degree’s cost, maximize the degree’s economic payoff—may encourage 
those higher education options marketed as having the lowest tuitions and the greatest economic 
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utility. These options are usually found at community colleges or technical programs, and, if they 
match students’ career goals, they can offer an appropriate and useful education. However, the 
ubiquity of this message may cause students to be over-counseled into these low-cost, prepro- 
fessional programs, forced to make consequential career decisions too early, decisions that leave 
them with few job options in adulthood, particularly as industries continue to shift and change. 
Further, if these stakeholders are not talking to students about liberal arts options—either because 
these options appear to conflict with students’ and parents’ focus on cost-efficiency and careers 
or because they direct students with an interest in “practical” degrees to other programs—or 
if the language used to rationalize a liberal arts program feels foreign and unfamiliar to rural, 
first-generation students, these students may be pushed from liberal arts degrees, which might 
eventually offer more personal satisfaction, flexibility, or financial reward (Hart Research Asso- 
ciates, 2013; Humphreys & Kelly, 2014). In fact, although the value of a liberal arts education 
is a matter of current debate (Oxtoby & Holt, 2014), attending a private, selective liberal arts 
college is associated with a greater likelihood of degree completion and a more satisfying college 
experience (Astin, 1999), and a number of studies associate higher earnings with more selective 
schools (Brewer, Eide, & Ehrenberg, 1999; Monks, 2000; Thomas, 2003)—poitential benefits that 
are then made unavailable to these rural, first-generation students. Ensuring a good fit between 
student and institution is a valid and necessary concern, and I suspect that this desire motivates 
these participants’ work with students. In addition, a liberal arts degree minus scaffolding to- 
ward a career can leave graduates jobless and floundering. Yet, if these rural, first-generation 
students are corralled into higher education options with greater attrition or less long-term utility 
or economic benefit, this message then risks furthering economic stratification by geography and 
ensuring that private liberal arts schools remain a “playground of the affluent.” 

Finally, and importantly, the irony of the college-for-all refrain is that its spread and reach are 
currently outpacing the structures—well-staffed guidance departments, sufficient financial aid, 
transitional supports— necessary to realize the message. Rural guidance counselors are often 
severely overtaxed (McDonough, 2005), including these participants. With these constraints, it 
becomes difficult to help students realize their aspirations, let alone ensure they fully understand 
all of their postsecondary options and pursue those that offer the greatest occupational and 
personal rewards. Although students may recognize the promise of postsecondary education, 
they might not actually get there or, if they do, might not stay—a frustrating, demoralizing, 
debt-filled answer to their postsecondary pursuit. 


The Dynamics of Perceived Parental Opposition 


Although participants reported that families and communities are growing more supportive of 
college aspirations, most also described a continued and substantial resistance to the notion of 
college-going. Without speaking to parents, the accuracy of this perception cannot be confirmed; 
if accurate, though, it suggests that the children of these parents might hear conflicting messages 
from the adults that surround them about the worth of college, heightening the dilemma of rural 
college-going (Elder & Conger, 1996; Hektner, 1995; McDonough et al., 2010). Yet, even if 
inaccurate, the assessment itself matters: participants’ perception of a disconnect between their 
jobs-motivated, college-for-all message and what they see as parental disregard for college may 
foster an oppositional dynamic between these stakeholders and rural families. 
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In many ways, this positioning of rural communities as resistant to higher education parallels 
the “rural problem” approach to rural school reform (DeYoung & Howley, 1990; Edmondson, 
2003; Theobald, 1997; Tieken, 2014; Tyack, 1974), in which rural communities are seen as 
provincial and unable to act in their own best interest—a framing used to justify reforms that 
many feel have turned rural schools into conduits of out-migration. The effects of participants’ 
focus on college-going remain to be seen, and they hope it will further the opportunities available 
to these students and their families. Thinking of parents as problems rather than partners, however, 
may make counselors, CBO staff, and college officials less likely to reach out to families in their 
spaces and on their terms, less likely to use language that parents can understand, and less 
likely to address concerns that parents find urgent and important; these stakeholders may be, 
in effect, shaping much of the parental disengagement they describe seeing (Dyrness, 2011). 
This dynamic could keep participants from understanding the costs of college-going for students 
and families—costs measured in fractured relationships and shrinking communities—and the 
ways in which fears of these costs might influence college attendance or attrition. They might 
also overlook the resources that communities can offer to expanding college access. Finally, this 
perceived opposition suggests that adults might construct—or students might understand—an 
either/or dimension to postsecondary aspirations: either leave and go to college and prosper 
economically somewhere far away or stay and retain your connection to family and face a bleak 
economic future here. With this framing, the both/and options are lost—ways to both continue 
one’s education and maintain ties to home. Also lost is the possibility of helping students 
find creative ways to leverage more individually oriented educational pursuits, such as college, 
toward collective benefits—sustainable economic opportunities, strong political leadership, a 
more promising rural future—back in their rural communities. 


CONCLUSION 


Currently, the conversation about rural college-going is largely a conversation about jobs. When 
guidance counselors, college admissions officials, and CBO staff have these conversations with 
rural, first-generation students, they talk about salaries and debt, about majors and credentials, 
about closed mills and shorter fishing windows. It is an anxious conversation, a conversation 
threaded with anxiety about the future, a conversation that these adults suspect also fills many 
evenings at home. It is also a difficult conversation, one littered with ethical dilemmas and moral 
judgments. This conversation is particularly challenging and especially consequential for the 
poorest of schools and communities. 

To the extent that it can expand opportunities for students and their families, it is a useful and 
necessary conversation. However, it will likely remain one with limited effects, unless it is linked 
to changes in policy and practice that foster a more authentic and collaborative postsecondary 
planning process. This planning must shift from adults’ assumptions to students’ hopes and 
parents’ questions, must include stakeholders from schools, colleges, families, and communities, 
and must involve fully exploring and understanding the wide range of flexibilities and options 
available to students. It must ask not just What do you want to be? but also Who do you want 
to be? Where do you want to be? Why and how do you want to be? and, importantly, How can 
we support you? The quest to expand college access cannot stop with raising aspirations; it must 
also ensure the realization of those dreams. 
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Late in first decade of the 2000s, the closing of pulp and paper mills in the rural northeastern 
United States contributed to economic decline in the region and to rising concerns about population 
decline due to out-migration among local emerging adults in search of occupational or educational 
opportunities. In this context, and drawing on a life-course framework, the present study used four 
waves of panel data from the population of 7th- and 11th-grade public school students in a rural 
northeastern U.S. county to explore whether the county unemployment rate was related to perceived 
local job prospects; school connectedness was related to subsequent perceived job prospects; and the 
effects of county unemployment and school connectedness on perceived local job prospects varied 
by age cohort. Initially, changes in respondents’ perceptions about local job prospects paralleled 
shifts in local unemployment similarly for both cohorts; yet after the older cohort respondents had 
completed high school, their perceived local job prospects fell sharply, while perceptions among 
the younger cohort respondents, who were still in high school, remained stable. Among the older 
cohort respondents only, school connectedness was associated with subsequent positive perceptions 
about local job prospects net of relevant controls. Same-age cohort comparisons, evaluated when each 
cohort was in |2th-grade, showed no differences in the short-term effects of school connectedness on 
perceived local job prospects, despite variations in the age-linked timing of the most dramatic rise in 
unemployment during the study. The results highlight the lasting importance of school connectedness 
for teens raised in struggling rural economies. 


INTRODUCTION 


Adolescents residing in small and geographically isolated areas encounter unique sociodevel- 
opmental challenges (Fabiansson, 2006). Unlike their urban or suburban counterparts, rural 
teenagers confront “an additional tension of choosing between their rural heritages and pursu- 
ing adult lifestyle interests that are not available or adequately accommodated in their home 
community” (Petrin, Farmer, Meese, & Byun, 2011, p. 1091). Rural adolescents’ exposure to 
local economic decline can constrain their educational, occupational, and residential aspira- 
tions in emerging adulthood (Cox, Tucker, Sharp, Van Gundy, & Rebellon, 2014). In particular, 
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perceptions that local job prospects are lacking in economically strained regions elevate the 
likelihood of out-migration among rural emerging adults (Johnson, Elder, & Stern, 2005). In ad- 
dition, exposure to financial upheaval can damage the social and emotional health of teens raised 
in struggling rural economies (Van Gundy et al., 2015). Also, depending on the developmental 
timing of the exposure to such experiences, it can compromise the short- or long-term well-being 
of rural youth and adults (Avison, 2010; Elder, Kirkpatrick, & Crosnoe, 2003; George, 2013; 
McLeod, 2013; Pavalko & Willson, 2011). 

Fortunately, rural contexts tend to foster greater social connectedness and informal supports 
than their nonrural counterparts, which may serve to counter the deleterious effects of economic 
decline (Van Gundy, 2006; Van Gundy & Mills, 2013; Van Gundy, Stracuzzi, Rebellon, Tucker, 
& Cohn, 2011). One vital and potentially modifiable source of support is found in rural schools. 
Among the possible benefits that youth experience in the rural school setting is school connected- 
ness, a sense of belonging and acceptance among classmates and school officials or a feeling that 
teachers and peers in school care and are supportive (Barber & Schluterman, 2008; Blum, 2005; 
Eccles & Roeser, 2011; Goodenow, 1993; Osterman, 2000). Previous research has demonstrated 
that school connectedness is associated with myriad positive developmental outcomes (Bond 
et al., 2007; Carter, McGee, Taylor, & Williams, 2007; Crosnoe, Johnson, & Elder, 2004; Davis, 
2006; Dornbusch, Erickson, Laird, & Wong, 2001; Ma, 2003; Pittman & Richmond, 2007; Uwah, 
McMahon, & Furlow, 2008), yet the degree to which school connectedness influences views about 
the local economy and, specifically, local job prospects is unknown. In fact, we could identify no 
study that has considered the contribution of school connectedness to adolescents’ and emerging 
adults’ perceptions about local job prospects, how shifts in local unemployment may shape these 
perceptions, or the degree to which the effects of local unemployment and school connectedness 
on perceived job prospects vary by age. 

Life-course theory (Elder et al., 2003) provides a comprehensive framework for studying 
individual development that considers not only how an individual’s position in the life course 
(e.g., adolescence) influences experiences, but also how changing environmental and historical 
contexts (e.g., economic conditions) impact development. As Crockett and Bingham (2000, p. 
153) have observed, “local conditions may modify [rural] adolescents’ expectancies,’ such as 
perceptions regarding their own occupational futures. The age-linked timing of harmful social 
conditions can produce varied outcomes for cohorts who confront the same adversities but at 
unique stages of the life course (Avison, 2010; Elder et al., 2003; George, 2013; McLeod, 2013; 
Pavalko & Willson, 2011). Therefore, drawing on a life-course framework, the present study used 
four waves of panel survey data from two cohorts of public school students in a rural northeastern 
county, beginning when the students were in 7th and 11th grades and spanning five years (see 
Sharp, Tucker, Baril, Van Gundy, & Rebellon, 2015; Tucker et al., 2013; Tucker et al., 2015; Van 
Gundy et al., 2011, 2015), to examine the degree to which aggregate changes in teen perceptions 
about local employment opportunities aligned with actual shifts in the county unemployment rate 
between 2008 and 2013. 

The two cohorts in this study faced dramatic changes in local unemployment from 2008 to 
2009, during which they were in middle and high school, respectively (Van Gundy, Tucker, 
Stracuzzi, Sharp, & Rebellon, 2016). Although conditions had improved somewhat by 2013, 
when the younger cohort was in 12th-grade and the older cohort was about four years past its 
12th-grade year, the effects of the respective timing of such conditions, in either early or late 
adolescence, is unknown. Thus, we examined whether (a) changes in the county unemployment 
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rate were related to changes in perceived local job prospects; (b) changes in perceived local 
job prospects varied by cohort; (c) early school connectedness was associated with subsequent 
perceived local job prospects; (d) the effects of school connectedness on perceived local job 
prospects varied by cohort; and (e) the effects of school connectedness on perceived local job 
prospects varied by cohort when respondents from each cohort were the same age (in 12th-grade). 


The Importance of Perceived Local Job Prospects 


Rural regions throughout the world have long struggled with residential out-migration (Lee, 1966; 
Wood, 2008), particularly among emerging adults during times of economic difficulty (Cromartie, 
2000; Gabriel, 2006; Garasky, 2002). Globalization and the low cost of foreign labor during the 
1990s contributed to the closing of numerous pulp and paper mills in rural New England in the 
late 2000s (Colocousis, 2008; Colocousis & Young, 2011), and participants in the present study 
witnessed firsthand such economic decline in their own communities (Stracuzzi, 2009). Despite 
their strong attachments to the rural places in which they were raised (Van Gundy et al., 2011), 
some study respondents “chose” to leave those places to pursue educational or occupational 
opportunities unavailable in their local areas (Cox et al., 2014; Jaffee, 2012), suggesting that 
perceptions about occupational prospects in one’s rural hometown are linked to out-migration 
decisions. 

Understanding the processes that shape emerging adult out-migration from rural regions is 
important for several reasons. Often, for residents of the communities left behind, population 
decline is among the most prevalent concerns (Colocousis, 2008; Colocousis & Young, 2011). 
For out-migrating emerging adults, the expected benefits of their departure are often weighed 
against the disconcerting prospect of leaving friends, family, and community connections behind 
(Elder, King, & Conger, 1996; Hektner, 1995). Moreover, the unique cultures of many rural 
regions can make it difficult to navigate and succeed in the social milieu of nonrural locales. 
As a result, some may return to their home communities without having achieved the goals that 
prompted their out-migration and with few prospects of securing stable employment to pay off 
debt they often accumulate. The others who achieve their goals outside of the community are 
unlikely to return (Carr & Kefalas, 2009). (See Schafft in this issue for a related discussion of the 
economic and political dynamics of rural out-migration.) Those who succeed outside their home 
communities may develop bifurcated identities that conflict when new friends meet old friends, 
leading to the severing of old ties to rural acquaintances (Gabriel, 2006) and, consequently, 
damaging their social and emotional well-being (Turner & Turner, 2013). 

A limited literature addresses the relationship between rural adolescents’ perceptions of eco- 
nomic opportunity and their intended or actual out-migration. On the one hand, research has 
suggested that perceptions of local job opportunities do play a role in shaping teens’ intended and 
actual migration. For example, Johnson et al. (2005) found that youth who perceived poor job 
prospects in local rural areas were more likely to endorse leaving those communities after high 
school and to follow through by living relatively farther from their parents after graduation than 
those who were more hopeful about their job prospects in their area. In addition, research on a 
sample of Australian young adults suggested that, for those who left rural regions to seek higher 
education, perceptions about economic opportunity also affected their willingness to return to 
rural regions upon completing their education (Davies, 2008). On the other hand, prior research 
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also has suggested that the perception that job opportunities are limited in rural communities 
is not a necessary condition for intended or actual out-migration (Alston & Kent, 2001). Also, 
social connections, such as those to local communities and schools, may offset economic consid- 
erations in emerging adults’ migration intentions and behavior (Elder et al., 1996; Johnson et al., 
2005). Likewise, we contend that social connectedness, particularly connectedness to one’s local 
middle or high school, may be a key contributor to adolescents’ and emerging adults’ subsequent 
perceptions about job prospects in their rural hometowns. 


School Connectedness and Perceived Local Job Prospects 


For rural adolescents, one important source of social connectedness forms within local schools 
(Staunton et al., 2013; Van Gundy et al., 2013). School connectedness is defined as the “extent to 
which students feel personally accepted, respected, included, cared for, close to, and supported 
by others in the school environment” (Goodenow, 1993, p. 80). There are some variations on 
this definition in the literature (Barber & Schluterman, 2008; Blum, 2005; Osterman, 2000), but 
most scholars agree that connectedness to one’s school involves positive feelings about the school 
setting, a sense of personal belonging in the school setting, the belief that others feel similarly 
about that setting, and the belief that others in the school setting are willing to behave proactively 
on one’s behalf. Although prior work has not examined whether school connectedness affects 
rural teens’ and emerging adults’ perceptions about local job prospects, we expected that school 
connectedness would contribute to positive views about such prospects for several reasons. 

First, school connectedness is associated with a wide range of positive developmental out- 
comes that may increase the degree to which one is competitive in the job market (Bond et al., 
2007; Carter et al., 2007; Crosnoe et al., 2004; Davis, 2006; Dornbusch et al., 2001; Ma, 2003; 
Pittman & Richmond, 2007; Uwah et al., 2008). That is, emerging adults who are physically, 
emotionally, socially, and academically healthy—qualities that have been attributed to school 
connectedness—are arguably more attractive to potential employers (Masten, Desjardins, Mc- 
Cormick, Kuo, & Long, 2010). Students who are more connected may then perceive that their 
chances of obtaining local work are more favorable than those of less-connected students. More- 
over, the sometimes nepotistic nature of some rural economies (Culliney, 2014; Lindsay, Greig, 
& McQuaid, 2005), coupled with overlapping boundaries among sources of social connectedness 
(e.g., family, school, and community) (Fabiansson, 2006; Van Gundy et al., 2015), may contribute 
further to beliefs among connected students that they are more likely to find local work than their 
disconnected counterparts. 

Indeed, school connectedness may provide a particularly rich source of social capital among 
rural adolescents and emerging adults. Among other things, social capital comprises an accrual 
of “advantages and opportunities” via “membership in certain communities” (Hall, 2004; Sea- 
man et al., 2014). Unlike densely populated urban regions, where emerging adults may not be 
personally acquainted with most of their potential employers or coworkers, the low population 
density of rural regions increases the likelihood that emerging adults know a higher proportion of 
potential coworkers. Also, it increases the likelihood that potential employers personally know 
applicants’ former teachers, family, or other acquaintances. Previous research has found that 
social networks are more critical for securing employment in rural areas than in nonrural areas 
(Culliney, 2014; Lindsay et al., 2005; Matthews, Pendakur, & Young, 2009). This reality exists in 
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part because of the greater proportion of unadvertised positions in small businesses in rural areas 
compared to public job listings for positions within large businesses, a more common avenue 
to employment in nonrural areas (Culliney, 2014; Lindsay et al., 2005). As an example, one 
study showed that 80% of nonrural residents found jobs through impersonal means, such as job 
postings, compared with 47% of rural residents (Matthews et al., 2009). The factors mentioned 
above, in turn, may extend the salience of school connectedness for rural adolescents’ local job 
prospects after graduation, particularly given that, compared to their urban counterparts, rural 
teens “tend to have close student-teacher relationships and are more engaged in school” (Hutchins 
& Akos, 2013, p. 211). Thus, school connectedness may have implications for rural adolescents’ 
future employment-related outcomes and beliefs: 

In addition, school connectedness may serve as a psychosocial resource that increases hope and 
optimism in one’s ability to transition to full-time employment “on time” (Crockett & Bingham, 
2000; Beal & Crockett, 2010). As a vital source of interpersonal support, school connectedness 
may thus serve to foster a sense of personal agency and promote positive perceptions about 
local job prospects (Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 2009). For example, prelimi- 
nary analyses of our present sample found that social connectedness—including family, school, 
and community dimensions—buffered the health risks associated with a low sense of personal 
agency (Staunton et al., 2013; Van Gundy et al., 2013). By extension, we expected that school 
connectedness might ease the strain associated with powerlessness in an unstable rural economy, 
contribute to a sense of agency and optimism, and lead to more positive perceptions about local 
job prospects. 

There exists, however, reason to question whether strong social ties, such as school connect- 
edness, are inherently beneficial. In his research on the relationship between social capital and 
employment, for instance, Granovetter (1983) theorized that weak social ties might be more 
important than strong social ties for successful job-seeking. Because the network of one’s strong 
ties is often dense, interrelated, and self-referential, with less reach into the broader community, 
having stronger ties might hinder job-seeking for rural residents, whose social networks tend to be 
smaller and denser than those of their urban counterparts (Beggs, Haines, & Hurlbert, 1996). Yet, 
a recent comparison of nonrural and rural job-seeking strategies found that nonrural residents 
relied more on strong ties (17%) than weak ties (3%) and used both less frequently than more 
formal approaches, while rural residents used both their strong (26%) and weak (27%) ties at 
nearly equivalent rates (Matthews et al., 2009). As such, the expanded use of both weak and 
strong personal contacts by rural individuals, compared to their urban peers, corresponds with 
Culliney’s (2014) conclusion that “finding work in rural areas is dependent upon having the right 
personal contacts” (p. 49). In sum, regardless of the mechanisms by which school connectedness 
functions, there are theoretical and empirical grounds for expecting that it bears positively on 
perceptions about local job prospects. 


Age, School Connectedness, and Perceived Local Job Prospects 


In an earlier analysis of data from 2008, the first year of the present study, we found that the 
older cohort (11th-grade) respondents reported both lower levels of social connectedness in 
their communities and higher levels of out-migration intentions than their younger cohort (7th- 
grade) counterparts (Rebellon, Stracuzzi, & Burbank, 2010). Such findings were in line with the 
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literature, which tends to show declines in both social connectedness and intentions to remain 
close to home over the course of adolescence (Elder, King, & Conger, 1996). Interestingly, 
however, among older cohort respondents who felt that “people in this community care about 
what kids think,” out-migration intentions were similar to those reported by the younger cohort; 
a sense of “voice” or empowerment in adolescence seemed to dampen the typical age-linked 
elevation in teenagers’ intentions to leave their home communities (Rebellon et al., 2010). In 
a similar manner, we expected that a sense of school connectedness—reflecting robust ties 
‘to both peers and adults—would moderate the characteristic age effects on perceptions about 
local opportunities for occupational success. In addition, we expected such effects would occur 
regardless of real shifts in local unemployment and extend into emerging adulthood. 

Recent evidence suggests that a sense of connectedness may have lasting effects. A 32-year 
longitudinal study in New Zealand, for instance, found that social connectedness (including 
family, school, and community dimensions) in adolescence predicted adult well-being, net of 
various factors including academic success (Olsson, McGee, Nada-Raja, & Williams, 2013). 
Yet, as life-course perspectives purport, the timing and sequence of life struggles and transitions 
may influence life-course processes and trajectories (Avison, 2010; Elder et al., 2003; George, 
2013; McLeod, 2013; Pavalko & Willson, 2011). Of particular relevance here, the timing of 
adolescent exposure to dramatic changes in unemployment, as well as the duration of exposure to 
economic uncertainty, may have meaningful effects by age cohort on the development of student 
views about local job opportunities. A strength of the present study is its: ability to explore, 
albeit preliminarily, whether age effects are attributable to age-linked developmental processes, 
cohort-related experiences of economic struggle, or some combination of the two. 

In sum, here we sought to determine whether school connectedness influenced perceived job 
prospects for two youth cohorts growing up within a struggling rural economy between 2008 
and 2013. We examined whether (a) changes in the county unemployment rate were related to 
changes in perceived local job prospects; (b) any changes in perceived job prospects varied by age 
cohort; (c) school connectedness was associated with subsequent perceived local job prospects; 
(d) any effects of school connectedness on perceived job prospects varied by age cohort; and (e) 
the effects of school connectedness on perceived local job prospects varied by age cohort, when 
respondents from each cohort were roughly the same age (in 12th-grade). 


METHODS 
Sample 


We used data from self-reported paper-and-pencil questionnaires administered to the population 
of 7th- and 11th-grade students attending all public schools in a rural northeastern U.S. county 
in 2008 (N = 657; 83% response rate) and from follow-up questionnaires they completed in 
2009, 2011, and 2013. As of 2010, Rural County’s population was 33,055, 97% of which was 
non-Hispanic White. Among county residents age 25 years or older from 2009 to 2013, 85% were 
high school graduates and 17% had earned a bachelor’s degree or higher (U.S. Census Bureau, 
n.d.). Unemployment rates in Rural County’s incorporated cities and towns ranged from 3.4% to 


'To promote anonymity, we refer to the rural county under study as “Rural County” here and throughout the article. 
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TABLE 1 


Timing of Measures for the Longitudinal and 12th-Grade Analyses 
Cee ee ee een eee a ee ee eee 


2008 (W1) N = 657 2009 (W2) N = 565 2011 (W3) N = 434 2013 (W4)N=217 








Nie OC VC OC YC OC YC only 
Longitudinal analysis Se Se Prior PLJP PLJP PLJP 
PEA PEA Prior PJL 
Prior FS 
Prior SG 
12th-grade analysis PEA SC PLJP SC ' PLJP 
PEA Prior PLJP 
Prior PLJP Prior PJL 
Prior PJL Prior FS 
Prior FS Prior SG 
Prior SG 





YC = younger cohort; OC = older cohort; SC = school connectedness; PEA = parent’s educational attainment; 
PLJP = perceived local job prospects; PJL = parental job loss; FS = financial strain; SG = school grades 


8.8% in 2008, 3.8% to 16.6% in 2009, 4.0% to 10.3% in 2011, and 3.7% to 10.7% in 2013 (New 
Hampshire Department of Education, n.d.). Our school district recruitment began in fall 2007. 
We recruited students from all 16 schools in all five public school districts in the county. Of these 
16 schools, five were elementary schools (preschool/kindergarten to 8th grade), four were middle 
schools (6/7th to 8th grade), and seven were high schools (9th to 12th-grade). Consent forms and 
letters describing the study goals were distributed to students to submit to their parents. Unless 
returned letters withdrew parental consent, students were eligible to participate. 

In spring 2008 (Wave 1) and spring 2009 (Wave 2), we collected data during designated class 
times for all participating students in their schools. Confidential surveys were administered, and 
students signed assent forms before completing the questionnaires. By 2011 (Wave 3), the older 
cohort respondents were no longer high school students, and as such, self-administered online 
surveys were employed for them. For respondents unable or unwilling to complete the online 
surveys, paper-and-pencil questionnaires were mailed with self-addressed stamped envelopes to 
return via post. Sixty-six percent of the sample (N = 434) participated in all of the first three data 
waves, and 62% of the younger cohort (n = 217) participated in all four waves. 

Because of our interest in differentiating developmental age and cohort-linked effects, we 
conducted both longitudinal and 12th-grade analyses, the latter of which compared effects for 
the two cohorts when each was in 12th-grade (see “Analytic Strategy” section for details). For 
our longitudinal analyses (see Table 1), we used data from the first three waves (in 2008, 2009, 
and 2011). We included only respondents who provided data on all of the variables used in 
our multivariate models. In the resulting sample (NV = 403), older cohort (OC) respondents 
comprised 46% of the sample, female respondents comprised 56%, and White respondents 
comprised 94%. Compared to study dropouts, respondents included here were more likely to be 
female (p < .001) and to report higher school connectedness (p < .01) and higher school grades 
(p < .001). Marginally higher financial strain (p = .06) and lower parental education (p = .06) 
were also observed among study dropouts. No significant differences emerged between dropouts 
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and participants with regard to cohort, race/ethnicity, parental job loss, or perceived local job 
prospects.” 

For our 12th-grade analyses, we used data from the first two waves (2008 and 2009) for the 
OC and data from the last two waves (2011 and 2013) for the younger cohort (YC). The OC and 
YC respondents were in 12th-grade at Waves 2 and 4, respectively. We included only respondents 
who provided complete data on variables that we planned to use in our multivariate models. In the 
resulting sample (NV = 434), OC respondents comprised 61% of the sample, female respondents 
comprised 54%, and White respondents comprised 94%. 


Measures 
Perceived Local Job Prospects 


Table 2 provides the means and proportions of the study variables for the longitudinal and 
12th-grade analyses by cohort. For the longitudinal analyses, which explored whether early school 
connectedness was associated with subsequent perceptions about employment opportunities, the 
dependent variable, perceived local job prospects, was assessed at Wave 3 (in 2011) for both 
cohorts. However, because some older cohort respondents no longer resided in the rural county 
under study (and we were interested in assessing perceived job prospects in that county), the 
wording of this measure was slightly different for each cohort. YC respondents were asked: “Is 
it easy for people your age to find a job in your community?” OC respondents were asked: “Is 
it easy for people your age to find a job in Rural County?” Affirmative responses were scored 
1, and negative responses were scored 0. About 29% of the longitudinal sample reported “yes.” 
Prior perceived local job prospects was assessed at Wave 2 (in 2009) for both cohorts based on 
the question: “Is it easy for people your age to find a job in your community?” Again, affirmative 
responses were scored 1, and negative responses were scored 0. About 41% of the longitudinal 
sample reported “yes.” 

The |2th-grade analyses explored whether the effects of school connectedness on perceptions 
about employment opportunities varied by cohort when respondents were the same age. The 
dependent variable, perceived local job prospects, came from the following question that respon- 
dents answered: “Is it easy for people your age to find a job in your community?” OC respondents 
who answered “yes” at Wave 2 (12th-grade in 2009) and YC respondents who answered “yes” at 
Wave 4 (12th-grade in 2013) were scored |. OC respondents who answered “no” at Wave 2 (in 
2009) and younger cohort respondents who answered “no” at Wave 4 (in 2013) were scored 0. 
About 41% of the 12th-grade sample reported “yes.” For the older cohort, prior perceived local 
job prospects was based on a Wave | (in 2008) question that asked: “Do you think you could 
easily find a job (or another job if you already have one) in your community?” OC respondents 
who answered “yes” were scored 1, and those who answered “no” were scored 0. For the Yi 
prior perceived local job prospects was based on a Wave 3 (in 2011) question that asked: “Is it 


2Further analyses showed no statistically significant differences between the longitudinal sample respondents and 
those who dropped out of the study with regard to out-migration intentions, personal agency, family attachment, stress- 
ful life events, self-esteem, depressed mood, or problem substance use; dropouts did show higher delinquency levels 
(p < .001). 
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TABLE 2 


Means/Proportions of Measures for the Longitudinal and 12th-Grade Analyses 
ee 





Longitudinal 12th-Grade 
Older cohort , Younger cohort Older cohort Younger cohort 
(n = 184) (n = 219) (n = 264) (n= 170) 


we i ee SS Se 


Perceived local job prospects = | 

Wave 4 (2013) _ — = 40 

Wave 3 (2011) 204 36" ‘ = Age 

Wave 2 (2009) a) 42 42 — 

Wave | (2008) — = 66° ao 
Parents’ educational attainment 

Wave | (2008) 3.09 3.16 3.10 3.26 
School connectedness (z scores) 

Wave 3 (2011) — — — IS 

Wave 2 (2009) — — — — 

Wave | (2008) 07 2 18° — 
Prior parental job loss = | 

Wave 3 (2011) — — — 229} 

Wave 2 (2009) .26 .20 — — 

Wave | (2008) — — 16 — 
Prior perceived financial strain 

Wave 3 (2011) — — — 75° 

Wave 2 (2009) Dee 1.69# _ — 

Wave | (2008) — — 1.92° a 
Prior school grades 

Wave 3 (2011) a == = 6.95 

Wave 2 (2009) Taz. 6.558 — — 

Wave | (2008) — a 6.82 — 





Note. Presented are the means or proportions of the measures used in the longitudinal and 12th-grade analyses. 
“Differences between the older and younger longitudinal cohort scores are statistically significant (p < .001). 
Differences between the older and younger 12th-grade cohort scores are statistically significant (p < .001). 
“Differences between the older and younger 12th-grade cohort scores are marginally significant (p < .07). 


easy for people your age to find a job in your community?” Again, affirmative responses were 
scored 1, and negative responses were scored 0. About 55% of the 12th-grade sample reported 


“ ” 


yes. 


School Connectedness 


Our focal independent variable, school connectedness, was assessed by asking respondents 
how strongly they agreed with eight items about their schools, teachers, and other students 
(Libbey, 2004; Voelkl, 1996). Response choices ranged from 0 “strongly disagree” to 6 “strongly 
agree.” Sample items included “Teachers would be willing to help me with a personal problem” 
and “Other students accept me as I am” (see the appendix for a full list of the items). For both the 
longitudinal and | 2th-grade samples, mean scores across the items were summed and standardized 
(converted to z scores) such that higher scores indicated higher school connectedness. For the 
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longitudinal analyses, data were from 2008 (Wave 1), with scores ranging from —2.91 to 1.66 and 
an alpha reliability coefficient of .83 (Cronbach, 1951). For the 12th-grade analyses, data were 
from 2008 (Wave 1) for the OC and 2011 (Wave 3) for the YC, with scores ranging from —2.82 
to 1.82 and an alpha reliability coefficient of .83. 


Unemployment Rate 


The unemployment rate was assessed as an annual average percentage in Rural County for 
2008 (5.2%), 2009 (7.9%), 2011 (7.7%), and 2013 (6.4%) (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2014). 


Statistical Control Variables 


Our multivariate analyses included several statistical control variables. Female was scored 
| for female respondents and 0 for male respondents. White was scored | for self-identified 
non-Hispanic White respondents and 0 for respondents self-reporting other races or ethnicities.° 
Parents’ educational attainment included respondent reports of the highest level of education 
(1 “less than high school” to 6 “graduate or professional degree”) achieved’by their mother or 
female guardian and father or male guardian. Mean scores across the two parent measures were 
obtained for both the longitudinal and the 12th-grade samples in 2008. For respondents missing 
data for one parent or guardian, their scores reflected the available parent or guardian data. In the 
longitudinal sample, mean parental education was 3.13, which is roughly equivalent to “some 
college” (standard deviation [SD] = 1.18). In the 12th-grade sample, mean parental education 
was 3.16, also “some college” (SD = 1.17). 

Prior parental job loss was based on an item that asked respondents whether, in the past 12 
months, “one of your parents [was] fired or laid off from work.” The measure was scored | for 
respondents reporting “yes” and O for respondents reporting “no.” For the longitudinal analyses, 
data were from 2009; 23% of the longitudinal sample reported “yes.” For the 12th-grade analyses, 
data were from 2008 for the older cohort and 2011 for the younger cohort; 19% of the 12th-grade 
sample reported “yes.” Prior perceived financial strain (see Conger & Elder, 1994) was assessed 
by an item which asked: “How would you rate your family in terms of available money?” The item 
ranged from 0 “very little money available” to 3 “lots of money available.” For the longitudinal 
analyses, data were from 2009; the mean was 1.90 (SD = .93). For the 12th-grade analyses, data 
were from 2008 for the OC and 2011 for the YC; the prior perceived financial strain mean was 
1.86 (SD = .90). Prior school grades was based on an item that asked respondents to indicate 
which “best describes your grades on your last report card,” with choices ranging from | “mostly 
As” to 9 “mostly Fs.” The item was reverse-coded such that higher scores reflected higher grades. 
The longitudinal measure was from 2009, with a mean of 6.95 (SD = 1.85), which is roughly 
equivalent to “mostly Bs.” The 12th-grade measure was from 2008 for the OC and from 2011 for 
the YC; the mean was 6.87, also “mostly Bs” (SD = 1.57). 


3Given the small proportion of non-White respondents (6%) in the study population, we did not have the statistical 
~ power to examine effects for each non-White racial/ethnic category. 
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Analytic Strategy 


Our analyses sought to answer five research questions. The first two addressed (a) whether there 
was an association between the county unemployment rate and perceived local job prospects 
among respondents in the rural county being‘studied, and if so, (b) whether such effects varied 
by age cohort. To address these questions, we first used descriptive data from our longitudinal 
sample to graph local county unemployment percentages in 2008, 2009, and 2011 alongside 
unadjusted percentages of OC and YC respondents’ perceptions that it was “easy” for someone 
their age to “find a job” in Rural County during those same years. Next, we used our longitu- 
dinal sample to conduct a series of logistic regression analyses to test: statistically significant 
bivariate between-cohort differences in perceived local job prospects in 2008 (Wave 1), 2009 
(Wave 2), and 2011 (Wave 3); whether any between-cohort differences in Wave 3 measures 
of perceived local job prospects remained once statistical adjustments for Wave 1 measures 
of sex (female), race (White), parents’ educational attainment, and school connectedness were 
applied; and whether between-cohort differences remained with additional controls for Wave 
2 measures of perceived local job prospects, parental job loss, perceived financial strain, and 
school grades. In addition, we used our 12th-grade sample to test for between-cohort differences 
in perceived local job prospects for the OC in 2009 (Wave 2) and the YC in 2013 (Wave 4) 
with statistical adjustments for sex (female), race (White), parents’ educational attainment, and 
school connectedness. With the exception of parents’ education, which was assessed at Wave 
1 for both cohorts, all other predictors were assessed at Wave | for the OC and at Wave 3 for 
the YC. Finally, we added controls for prior perceived local job prospects, parental job loss, 
perceived financial strain, and school grades (assessed at Wave | for the OC and at Wave 3 for 
the. YC). 

Our third and fourth research questions addressed (c) whether early school connectedness was 
associated with subsequent perceptions about local job opportunities in Rural County, and if so, 
(d) whether such effects varied by age cohort. Our longitudinal analyses addressed these questions 
with multivariate logistic regression models that predicted perceived local job opportunities in 
2011 (Wave 3). Specifically, we tested whether school connectedness (at Wave |) was associated 
with perceived local job opportunities (at Wave 3), net of sex (female), race (White), and parents’ 
educational attainment (at Wave 1), as well as Wave 2 measures of prior perceived local job 
opportunities, parental job loss, financial strain, school grades, and a cohort x school connected- 
ness interaction term. For our final research question (e), we examined if school connectedness 
affected perceived local job prospects uniquely for same-aged (12th-grade) participants in each 
cohort at different points in time (the OC in 2009 and the YC in 2013). We conducted analyses 
similar to our longitudinal analyses (above), with our 12th-grade sample (using 2008 and 2009 
data for the OC and 2011 and 2013 data for the YC), which adjusted statistically for parents’ 
educational attainment (at Wave | for both cohorts), and prior perceived local job opportunities, 
parental job loss, financial strain, school grades, and a cohort x school connectedness interaction 
term—all of which were assessed at Wave | for the OC and Wave 3 for the YC. 


RESULTS 


Figure | graphs the percentages of respondents who reported that it was “easy” for someone their 
age to “find a job” in the rural county under study in 2008, 2009, 2011, and 2013 by county annual 
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FIGURE 1 Estimates of perceived local job prospects in the longitudinal analysis sample by cohort and county 
unemployment rate (NV = 403). Note. Presented are percentages of youth reporting that it is “easy” for someone their age 
to “find a job” in [rural] community/county in 2008, 2009, 2011, and 2013 by cohort and county unemployment rate. In 
2008, the older cohort (OC) respondents were | 1th graders (n = 184), and the younger cohort (YC) respondents were 
7th graders (n = 219). Only YC data were available in 2013, and the sample was reduced (n = 170) due to missing data 
across the four waves. 


unemployment percentage and cohort. In 2008, when the younger cohort was in 7th-grade and the 
older cohort was in 1 1th-grade, 69.8% of younger cohort respondents and 66.8% of older cohort 
respondents agreed that it was easy to find a job in Rural County; at the same time, unemployment 
was at 5.2%, the lowest during the study period. One year later, in 2009, the unemployment rate 
rose dramatically to 7.9%; at the same time, youth perceptions of job opportunities in the county 
fell, with 41.5% of the younger cohort and 39.6% of the older cohort reporting it was easy to 
find a local job. Statistically significant differences were not observed between the cohorts in 
2008 (Wave 1) or in 2009 (Wave 2). Such patterns suggest that teens’ perceptions about local 
economic opportunities mirrored real economic shifts and that the timing of a change in the 
unemployment rate, as related to students’ age and particular stage of development, was nor the 
driving force behind such views. Instead, both middle and high school students seemed keenly 
aware of economic decline in their home communities as that decline was occurring. 

As Figure | shows, differences between the two cohorts emerged in 2011 (Wave 3), when the 
younger cohort respondents were in 10th grade and the older cohort respondents were about two 
years past their |2th-grade year. At the time, the county unemployment rate had fallen slightly to 
7.7%. The percentages of younger cohort respondents who agreed that it was easy for someone 
their age to “find a job” in their community fell slightly to 36.5%; however, among the older 
cohort respondents, such percentages fell much more precipitously, reaching 20.1% in 2011. Such 
patterns were likely due to timing. The older cohort was moving into adulthood, and the majority 
of them likely faced, with some degree of urgency, the decision to secure full-time employment 
locally or pursue aspirations for higher education. In 2013, the county unemployment rate dropped 
to 6.4%. Although data concerning perceived job prospects among the older cohort respondents 
were unavailable at that time, the younger cohort data remained relatively stable with a slight 
uptick from 36.5% in 2011 to 38.2% in 2013 of respondents agreeing that it was “easy” to find 
a job in their communities. Now in 12th-grade (Wave 4), the YC respondents were at the same 
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TABLE 3 


Effects of School Connectedness on Perceived Local Job Prospects by Cohort 
ee 





Longitudinal analyses 12th-grade analyses 
(N = 403) (N = 434) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
et A eit Sy ee a eee. 2 ee eee 
Younger cohort = | Deere Oia SAO et 91 1.32 Lsill 
Female = | 1.03 5) Si 85 74 74 
White = | 2.03 95 Oly 94 .86 .86 
Parents’ educational attainment oie TIEN LS he2o** 1.14 eS 
School connectedness 1.48** 132" Dale 1.28* 1.03 1.00 
Prior perceived job prospects = | Bir BB 00"" ADOne Aen en 
Prior parental job loss = | 19 .80 87 89 
Prior perceived financial strain 90 90 .86 86 
Prior school grades 108 | 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Younger cohort x school connectedness Sou at 
Constant 0S 03 02 39 16 16 
Pseudo-R? 07 12 13 02 10 10 
Chi? 34,25 62.32 65.44 14,93 61.09 61.63 





Note. For the longitudinal analyses: Presented odds ratios are based on logistic regression analyses. predicting the 
odds of reporting “‘yes” it is “easy for someone my age to find a job” in Rural County compared to “no” in 2011 (Wave 
3); school connectedness was measured in 2008 (Wave 1); and “prior” measures were assessed in 2009 (Wave 2). For the 
12'"-grade analyses: Presented odds ratios are based on logistic regression analyses predicting the odds of reporting “yes” 
it is “easy for people my age to find a job” in Rural County compared to the odds of reporting “no” during 1|2th-grade 
for each cohort (older cohort in 2009 and younger cohort in 2013); and both school connectedness and “prior” measures 
were assessed one wave prior to 12th-grade for each cohort (older cohort in 2008 and younger cohort in 2011). Parents’ 
educational attainment was assessed in 2008 (Wave 1) in both sets of analyses for both cohorts. 

*p < .05 **p < .O1 ***p < .001 (two-tailed) 


life-course stage as the OC respondents in 2009 (Wave 2), and their perceived local job prospects 
were similar to those of the OC respondents when they were in 12th-grade (39.6%). 

In Table 3, equation | used the longitudinal sample to test whether cohort differences in 
Wave 3 perceived local job prospects remained with statistical controls for Wave | sex (female), 
race (White), parents’ educational attainment, and school connectedness. In these analyses, both 
parents’ educational attainment (OR = 1.28; p < .05) and school connectedness (OR = 1.48; p 
< .01) increased the odds of respondents agreeing that it was “easy for someone my age to find 
a local job” in Rural County, and even with these statistical adjustments, the YC was more than 
twice as likely as the OC to agree (OR = 2.33; p < .001). When additional controls for Wave 
2 perceived job prospects, parental job loss, perceived financial strain, and school grades were 
applied in equation 2, the YC was still more than twice as likely as the OC to agree that it was 
“easy” to find a local job (OR = 2.50; p < .001), and school connectedness remained a significant 
predictor (OR = 1.32; p < .05S) of such agreement. 

Equation 3 of Table 3 used our longitudinal data to test whether the effects of school connect- 
edness on subsequent perceived local job opportunities varied by age cohort. The statistically 
significant cohort x school connectedness interaction term (OR = .53; p < .05) indicated that 
such effects indeed varied by cohort. Figure 2 graphed those effects separately by cohort. As 
shown, for students who felt more strongly connected to their schools in 2008 (Wave 1), there 
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FIGURE 2 Longitudinal effect of school connectedness on perceived local job prospects by cohort (N = 403). 

Note. Presented are the predicted probabilities of reporting “yes” it is easy for someone my age to “find a job” in [rural] 
community/county compared to “no” in 2011 (Wave 3) by school connectedness in 2008 (Wave 1) and by cohort, with 
statistical adjustments for parents’ educational attainment, prior perceived job opportunities, prior parental job loss, prior 
perceived financial strain, prior school grades, sex (female), and race (White). 


was a higher probability of agreeing that it was “easy” to find a job in Rural County in 2011 
(Wave 3). The effects for the OC were stronger than were the effects for the YC; in fact, separate 
analyses (not shown here) indicated that the positive effect of school connectedness on perceived 
local job prospects was statistically significant for the OC respondents only. It appears, then, that 
early school connectedness may be especially influential after high school completion. 

As for the 12th-grade analyses, equation 4 of Table 3 showed no significant differences by 
cohort in perceptions about local job prospects when respondents were the same age (the OC at 
Wave 2 and the YC at Wave 4), and parents’ educational attainment and school connectedness 
(at Wave | for the OC and at Wave 3 for the YC) increased the odds that respondents agreed 
that it was “easy” to find a local job (both at p < .01). Equation 5 showed that, with statistical 
adjustments for prior perceived local job prospects, parental job loss, financial strain, and school 
grades (at Wave | for the OC and at Wave 3 for the YC), the effects of parental education and 
school connectedness were no longer statistically significant. The nonsignificant cohort x school 
connectedness interaction term in equation 6 indicated that the effects of school connectedness 
on perceived local job prospects did not vary by cohort when respondents were roughly the same 
age. This suggested that, despite age-linked differences in the timing of countywide economic 
decline, school connectedness affected perceived local job prospects similarly for 12th-graders, 
regardless of when they were in 12th-grade (in 2009 or 2013). 

Together, the results of the longitudinal and 1 2th-grade analyses indicated that studies that fail 
to consider the post-high school effects of school connectedness may reach a flawed assumption 
that early school connectedness does not influence subsequent views about local job prospects 
among rural teenagers and emerging adults. In fact, our findings suggested that the long-term 
effects of school connectedness on perceived local job prospects may outweigh any immediate 
effects (or lack thereof) during adolescence. Table 4 provides a summary of our research questions 
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TABLE 4 


Summary of Findings 
ee re 


Research Question 


Support? 


SS 


tw 


Is the Rural County unemployment rate 
associated negatively with perceived local 
job prospects? 

Do the effects of the Rural County’s 
unemployment rate on perceived local job 
prospects vary by cohort? 


Yes. As the Rural County unemployment rate 
increased from 2008 to 2009, perceived 
local job prospects decreased. 

Mixed. Differences in perceived local job 
prospects emerged in 2011 after older 
cohort respondents had completed high 
school. 


Bs Is early school connectedness associated Mixed. Early school connectedness was 
positively with subsequent perceived local associated with subsequent increases in 
job prospects? perceptions about local job prospects, but 

these effects varied by age. 

4, Do the effects of early school connectedness Yes. Early school connectedness was 
on subsequent perceived local job associated with perceived local job 
prospects vary by cohort? prospects for the older cohort only. 

ae Do the effects of early school connectedness No. The effect of early school connectedness 


on subsequent perceived local job 
prospects vary by same-aged (12th-grade) 
respondents in both cohorts? 


on subsequent perceived job prospects was 
similar when each cohort was roughly the 
same age (in 1 2th-grade). 


Note. Perceived job prospects refer to whether or not respondents reported that it was “easy for someone my age to 
find a job” in Rural County. 


and findings. As shown, we found support for our contention that the Rural County unemployment 
rate was associated negatively with perceived job prospects among rural adolescents. In particular, 
as the unemployment rate increased from 2008 to 2009, the perception that is was “easy” to find 
a local job decreased for both cohorts. Differences between the two cohorts emerged in 2011, 
when the OC respondents were two years past high school completion and the YC respondents 
were in 10th grade; at this time, perceived local job prospects were significantly lower for the OC 
than the YC. In addition, our findings showed that school connectedness in 2008 was associated 
positively with perceived local job prospects in 2011 for the OC respondents, who were now 
beyond high school, but not for the YC respondents, who were still high-school aged. Finally, 
differences in the effect of school connectedness on subsequent perceived job prospects were not 
statistically significant when the OC and YC respondents were the same age (in 1 2th-grade). 


DISCUSSION 


Late in the first decade of the 2000s, the closing of pulp and paper mills in the rural Northeast 
contributed to economic decline in the region, as well as rising concerns about population 
decline due to the out-migration of local emerging adults in search of occupational or educational 
opportunities (Colocousis, 2008; Colocousis & Young, 2011). In this context, we examined four 
waves of panel data, collected in 2008, 2009, 2011, and 2013 from the population of 7th and 11th 
graders in 2008 in a rural Northeastern county, to examine adolescents’ and emerging adults’ 
perceptions about local job prospects as well as the role of school connectedness in shaping 
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such perceptions. We found that changes in teen perceptions of local job prospects paralleled 
shifts in county unemployment rates, and that such changes were similar for the older and 
younger cohort respondents, at least initially. Not only were responses that it was “easy” to find a 
local job largely the same for the middle and high school respondents, but sharp declines in such 
perceptions mirrored a marked increase in Rural County’s unemployment rate from 2008 to 2009. 
These results suggested that teens were “tuned in” to the economic climate and to fluctuations 
in job prospects in their local communities. Nearly one quarter of the participants had faced a 
‘parent’s job loss in 2008-2009, and as such, their awareness of the changing economic conditions 
was not surprising. However, to our knowledge, this is the first study to explore how the Great 
Recession may have shaped adolescents’ expectations about their own economic futures at a local 
level. 

By 2011, the younger cohort respondents were in 10th grade, and the older cohort respon- 
dents were about two years past |2th-grade. At this time, the county unemployment rate ticked 
slightly downward, and perceptions about local job prospects remained relatively steady among 
the younger cohort respondents. Among the older cohort respondents, however, perceptions 
about local job prospects continued to drop. It seems plausible that observed cohort differences 
in such perceptions resulted from life-course transitions, some of which, like marriage and par- 
enthood, tend to occur earlier in adulthood for rural Americans than for urban or suburban youth 
(Crockett & Bingham, 2000). In particular, the older cohort respondents may have assumed adult 
responsibilities that made stable employment more salient for them than for their younger cohort 
counterparts. In addition, variation in the types of jobs (e.g., full time versus part time) considered 
after high school may have contributed to the cohort-specific patterns observed during these two 
unique periods of the life course. In sum, the results suggest that social conditions, such as local 
economic downturns, are salient both for rural middle and high school students. Following high 
school graduation, however, perceptions about the likelihood of securing local work may be more 
influenced by the life-stage expectations that promote securing stable, full-time employment in 
emerging adulthood than by continuity in unemployment rates. 

Despite compelling evidence that the present study’s participants perceived local job prospects 
at least partly on the basis of objective economic realities, the generalizability of these results 
is not known. Arguably, the patterns observed may not have been in response to the Great 
Recession per se, but rather to local economic difficulties that predated the national recession 
(Glasmeier & Salant, 2006). Prior to the recession, residents witnessed the closing of local pulp 
and paper mills, which were the primary employers in the area. Seeing the effects of these 
closings on other employers and local industries may have primed respondents’ sensitivity to 
hard economic times. Moreover, it remains conceivable that covariation in unemployment and 
teen perceptions was spurious, reflecting the effects of unmeasured variables on both. However, 
the official unemployment rate would appear to be the most theoretically plausible variable to 
influence perceptions of employment prospects over time. Adolescents raised in close-knit rural 
communities also may be more sensitive to harsh economic realities than those residing in more 
densely populated regions. In these communities, families are intimately connected with each 
other and are likely more aware of each others’ economic plight and employment statuses than 
in more urban and suburban settings. Therefore, future research should attempt to replicate and 
extend our findings to populations in economically stable rural regions and metropolitan areas. 

Importantly, our results revealed that early school connectedness contributed to positive views 
about local job prospects for the older cohort following high school. Such findings underscore the 
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need for researchers to consider the long-term effects of social connections in adolescence. Even 
if connections made among rural middle and high school students do not emerge as influential 
in adolescence, those connections might prove beneficial later in life. We do advise somewhat 
cautious interpretations of our findings, however, due to the lower baseline levels of school 
connectedness observed among study dropouts. In addition, we measured school connectedness 
at only one time point, and thus did not test the effects of changes in school connectedness on 
perceived local job prospects. Nonetheless, we submit that the present study provided an important 
step toward elucidating the effects of early school connectedness on subsequent perceptions of 
job opportunity—an approach that yielded significant and meaningful results regarding the well- 
being of teens and emerging adults in a struggling rural economy. 

We acknowledge also that unmeasured correlates of school connectedness, such as 
individual-, family-, or community-level characteristics, might be driving the patterns observed 
herein. Although we cannot rule out such a possibility, we conducted analyses (not shown) in 
which we examined whether a range of potential correlates influenced the patterns we observed in 
our longitudinal analyses in Table 3. Specifically, we tested whether measures of personal agency, 
out-migration intentions, family attachment, stressful life events, self-esteem, depressed mood, 
problem substance use, or delinquency influenced the cohort x school connectedness interaction 
term by adding each of these measures to our model. Of these, only out-migration intentions, 
self-esteem, and stressful life events reduced the interaction term to statistical nonsignificance, 
and even so, only marginally (ranging from p = .06 to p = .08). Thus, it seems that school 
connections in adolescence not only survive beyond high school, but they also can serve as vital 
psychosocial resources in the often-difficult transition to adulthood. Still, future work should 
assess the role of out-migration intentions, self-esteem, and stress exposure in the link between 
school connectedness and perceived local job prospects. 

Our longitudinal findings about the influence of school connectedness on perceived job 
prospects do not appear to be the result of differences in the age-linked timing of the largest 
rise in unemployment during the study period (between 2008 and 2009), when the younger co- 
hort respondents were in middle school and the older cohort respondents were in high school. 
That is, preliminary comparisons between the two cohorts when each was roughly the same age 
(in 12th-grade) did not yield cohort-specific effects of school connectedness on perceived local 
job prospects. In fact, for each cohort during their 12th-grade year, school connectedness was 
unassociated with current perceptions about local job prospects once statistical controls for prior 
perceived job opportunities were applied. Such results provide the grounds for future life-course 
research that considers how early life experiences contribute to adult well-being (Avison, 2010; 
Elder et al., 2003; George, 2013; McLeod, 2013; Pavalko & Willson, 2011). For instance, whether 
the younger cohort respondents in the present study will experience similar changes in perceptions 
of local job opportunities after high school remains to be explored. Also, we do not have the data 
with which to assess the likelihood that perceptions about local job prospects translate into actual 
improvements in objective job prospects. Even if school connectedness improves optimism, for 
example, that optimism might not translate into actual employment opportunities. 

To the extent that school connectedness does influence perceptions of local job prospects, 
independent of personal or regional economic circumstances, we submit that building school 
connectedness could provide benefits to the personal development of rural adolescents and 
emerging adults, and by extension, serve the interests of rural communities in general. The ben- 
efits of school connectedness for physical, emotional, social, and academic well-being are well 
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established (Bond et al., 2007; Carter et al., 2007; Crosnoe et al., 2004; Davis, 2006; Dornbusch 
et al., 2001; Ma, 2003; Pittman & Richmond, 2007; Uwah et al., 2008), and our findings herein 
demonstrate the importance of early school connectedness for emerging adult perceptions about 
local job prospects as well. Even if such perceptions do not translate into objectively improved 
prospects of immediate employment, they can serve to offset the personal and social harms asso- 
ciated with growing up in a struggling rural economy (Cox et al., 2014; Van Gundy et al., 2015, 
2011, 2016), and thus foster healthy social ties among those emerging rural adults who remain 
or return to forge long-term lives in their home communities. 
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Appendix 
School Connectedness Items: 


Teachers expect me to do my best. 

Teachers believe I can do well in school. 

Teachers would be willing to help me with a personal problem. 
I feel I belong at this school. 

Other students accept me as I am. 

Our school is a nice place to be. 

The students in my class enjoy being together. 

Most of the students in my class are kind and helpful. 
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Rural adolescents approach the transition out of high school with individual concerns about making 
an emotionally or financially expensive “‘mistake,” family concerns about young people leaving home, 
and national and local concerns about declining rural economies and out-migration. The literature 
concerning this topic considers factors that influence youth aspirations in rural areas, such as economic 
barriers, the way higher education is valued, and perceptions of rural places as lacking in opportunity. 
However, there has been little study of the myriad interpersonal, emotional, and self-identity inputs 
that are part of the decision-making processes of rural emerging adults, and little is known about how 
the aspirations of rural youth play out over time. This article, based on the findings of a qualitative 
longitudinal study, considers the way rural emerging adults weighed options, understood constraints 
and opportunities, and took action on behalf of their aspirations to make something meaningful of 
their lives. Research participants were engaged in a process of decision making that was multifaceted, 
nuanced, and purposeful, and the results of the research made it clear that we need to think beyond 
the dualisms of staying or leaving, college or not. Counselors must be prepared to “‘stay complex” and 
help rural emerging adults anticipate ecological transitions, find coping mechanisms, and cut through 
binaries to explore alternative pathways, creative identities, and multiple meanings of success. 


One hundred years ago, Jane Addams, along with a collective of visionary, justice-oriented 
women and men, founded Hull House in Chicago to assist families—most of them from poor, 
agricultural communities in eastern and southern Europe—as they struggled to maintain a sense 
of coherence and connection in the transition across cultural settings, and pursued their aspirations 
for better employment, housing, and political conditions. A prolific writer on youth development 
and education, Addams described with passion and tenderness the creativity and yearning she 
witnessed in the children who occupied the hours of her days for 45 years. She wrote, “The 
most precious moment in human development is the young creature’s assertion that he is unlike 
any other human being, and has an individual contribution to make to the world” (Addams, 
1909/1921, p. 6). 

The ability to dream big dreams, and then have the courage to pursue them, even in the face 
of discouragement, comes from a complex combination of individual and contextual factors that 
I explore in this article using Jeffrey Jensen Arnett’s (2015) features of emerging adulthood. 
For rural young people, these contextual factors include responsibilities to family and home 
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communities and the economic and career constraints that bear on decisions to stay near rural 
homes or leave for opportunities elsewhere. But there is also an often-overlooked factor: the 
way the internal “voice” of desire and yearning shapes the future. This article, based on the 
findings of a qualitative longitudinal study, considers individual agency and development in a rural 
context—how rural emerging adults weighed options, understood constraints and opportunities, 
and took action on behalf of their aspirations to make something meaningful of their lives. 


A LONGITUDINAL STUDY: FROM ADOLESCENCE TO EMERGING 
ADULTHOOD 


As a former middle and high school teacher and school-based counselor, I witnessed the way 
students carry with them the internal and external assets and liabilities that leverage or limit 
opportunities and shape aspirations and outcomes. Most of my students came to school with an 
early imagination toward what they wanted their lives to be—a combination of what had been 
ascribed to them by significant others and what they felt bubbling up inside them—those early 
messengers of desire that come from within. There were more aspiring professional baseball 
players, veterinarians, marine biologists, and computer game designers than the world could 
possibly need. But, there were also students who knew deep in their bones that they wanted to 
teach children, work with their hands, write, or make films, and they set out to do just that. 

In middle and high school, social class background seemed to be a particularly weighty deter- 
minant for future possibility. Whether students played on selective sports teams, took advanced 
math, and felt ready for the demands of college-prep classes depended very much on whether 
they got to go to summer sports camps, had rigorous math programs in elementary school, and 
believed, because of what they had been told, that they were capable of meeting the demands 
of a college-prep curriculum. The connection between social class and education and career 
opportunities is well established (Byun, Meece, Irvin, & Hutchins, 2012; Corbett, 2014; Howley 
& Howley, 2010). There is evidence that aspirations about higher education and careers are for- 
mulated in the middle grades at precisely the time that students experience more academic and 
extracurricular sorting, as well as greater social comparison among peers (Eccles et al., 1993). 
This uneven playing field should be of particular concern to school counselors who are charged 
with scaffolding the academic, social, and emotional well-being of their students. 

My concerns about how to most effectively teach and counsel adolescents in rural, regional 
school districts during the transition into middle school motivated a research project on this topic 
(San Antonio, 2004). As research participants got older, I followed them through their transitions 
to high school and then out of high school, as they made choices about higher education, 
employment, where to live, and relationships. 

Research participants—especially those from families with modest means—have been astute 
observers of social and economic injustice. Even at 12 years old, Ethan' was aware of the 
perceptions of others about his hometown—a community in economic decline. He remarked, 
“People think if you live in a trailer home, you are nothing but trailer trash. And people from 
outside {my town] think that’s how everyone here lives. The idea of being ‘trash’ expands to 


'Names of people and places have been changed for confidentiality. Research participants chose pseudonyms when 
they were 12 years old. 
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other kids in [my town].” As sixth graders, along with wondering how to open their lockers 
and find their way around a bigger regional school, some students also worried that they would 
not be able to keep up academically and be accepted by their more affluent peers from other 
towns. 

However, over and over again, I witnessed: students’ persistence in pursuing aspirations even 
when faced with discouragement, doubt, and economic barriers. In high school, one research 
participant reported the sting of having her driving instructor say to her in an incredulous tone, 
“You are from Hillside, and you think you are going to college?” When she told this story again 
at the age of 27, she added, “It made me even more committed-to going to college!” Each time 
she shares this story, she expresses a deeper sense of disbelief and indignation. On her high 
school graduation day, she spoke about social class diversity and stereotypes in her address as the 
salutatorian of her graduating class. Opportunities and limitations of class have a role in shaping 
the future but perhaps an equally important force is the individual’s unique way of making 
meaning of their experiences and how that meaning shapes actions and outcomes. 

Three years ago, I reconnected with as many research participants as I was able to find and 
asked them about how their lives were playing out in the years after high school. This inquiry 
was aimed toward gaining a deeper understanding of the developmental tasks and challenges 
of rural emerging adults in order to better understand what school counselors can do to prepare 
adolescents for the transition out of high school. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


The ecological perspectives brought forward by Bronfenbrenner (1979) and Elder (1998) empha- 
sized the interwoven links of family, culture, and historical context. In their approach, development 
is always contextualized and changing, as people transition across and adjust to multiple settings. 
Using this theoretical standpoint, counseling emerging adults requires an understanding of the 
ecological contexts of their lives and the roles, responsibilities, and scope of possibility they 
experience. How youth position themselves on a trajectory, which way they steer, and how they 
revise course along the way, all draw on the ideals and norms they grew up with (Elder, 1998), 
as well as the way they are energized and motivated by personal aspiration and agency (Bandura, 
2001). 

Coming from a cultural psychology perspective, Arnett (2000, 2007, 2015) asserted that 
emerging adulthood is a distinct life stage in modern industrialized societies that starts fairly 
abruptly at age 17 or 18, the normative age of high school graduation, and continues through the 
20s. Over the last 20 years, he and his research team have surveyed and/or interviewed thousands 
of 18- to 29-year-old people from a range of racial backgrounds, social classes, and regions of the 
country. This conceptualization of emerging adulthood elaborated on Erikson’s (1968) identity 
development model by defining five psychosocial “distinguishing features” that are most salient 
at this time of life: identity exploration (Who am I and who am I becoming?); instability (How 
am I to deal with the consequences of my choices?); self-focus (What is the most authentic 
expression of who I am as a person?); feeling in between (How will I feel and who will I be 
in different settings and at different ages?); and possibilities/optimism (What dreams motivate 
me and give me hope?). Arnett did not propose these five features as developmental stages that 
occur in sequence; instead, he observed a fluid movement back and forth across these features in 
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Tesponse to the conditions and transitions in individuals’ lives. He called for longitudinal studies 
to focus on the impacts of social class, race, and cultural context over time. He has not yet 
published specifically on emerging adults in rural areas in the United States. 

In a review of the literature, Crockett, Shanahan, and Jackson-Newsom (2000) illuminated the 
psychosocial adjustment of rural youth, which they found was often oriented around a central 
challenge: “[t]he need to reconcile attachments to family and place with a desire for educational 
and occupational mobility,” in an era of rapidly eroding rural economies and demographic strain 

‘(p. 46). In this study, Crockett et al. focused attention on the ways small-town homogeneity 
may constrain aspirations in young lives, such as limited peer group options, the persistence 
of reputation, and the narrow scope of immediately visible career and life paths. In addition, 
they illuminated the critical roles that rural adolescents fulfill in order to cope with family 
mental/physical health and financial needs in a context where access to limited services is further 
hampered by obstacles imposed by poverty, social stigma, and a declining local economy. They 
asserted that the task of counselors is to listen for complexity, individual differences, and how 
emerging adults make meaning of their experiences. 

Carr and Kefalas (2009) reported that the brightest and most motivated youth leave rural 
areas, and Looker and Naylor (2009) asserted, “Many rural youth now frame their rurality 
and their choice to live in their home communities as failures” (p. 39). But decisions to stay 
or leave are “shot through with tension, conflict, emotions, and ambivalence,” as rural youth 
navigate the college and career decision-making process in the midst of individual concerns 
about making an emotionally or financially expensive “mistake,” family concerns about young 
people leaving home, and national and local concerns about declining rural economies (Corbett, 
2010, p. 116). Looker and Naylor (2009) noted that rural emerging adults are all too aware 
that their individual pathways and decisions are cast not only as their own, but also, as markers 
and symbols of the survival or decline of their home communities. In a sense, Erikson’s (1968) 
youthful identity crisis is now overlaid and imbued with the powerful narrative of crisis in rural 
America. 

But how singularly pressing are economic concerns for rural emerging adults? Bozick and 
DeLuca (2011) contributed a national study on urban and rural places that focused on financial 
constraints as predictors of educational attainment and occupational outcomes, and they found 
both urban and rural emerging adults were “not always guided by academic and economic 
barriers” (Bozick & De Luca, 2011, p. 1249). These authors concluded that very little is known 
about the complexity of decision-making processes of emerging adults, and they recommended 
research that “chronicles the decision-making process as it unfolds over a long period of time” 
(ph255): 

Multiple factors influence decision making as young people look toward the transition out 
of high school. Several authors have discussed the constellation of place- and person-specific 
factors that influence decision-making processes in rural areas during early adulthood. These 
influences include social class factors and what families value (Corbett, 2009, 2014); high rates 
of substance abuse and addiction without parallel systems of prevention and recovery support 
(Lambert, Gale, & Hartley, 2008); depression and other mental health challenges in a context of 
financial stress and isolation (Van Gundy, 2013); disproportionate rural involvement in military 
service and consequent disability and loss of life (O’ Hare & Bishop, 2006); youth responsibility 
in caregiving and “‘bread-winning” roles (Crockett et al., 2000); and the way rural youth value 
natural spaces (Seaman & McLaughlin, 2014). 
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Like rural emerging adults, rural school counselors are positioned squarely in the middle 
of dualisms. They must try to support individual striving toward hopes and dreams, while 
also remaining sensitive to collective concerns, such as parental anxieties about children leav- 
ing close-knit communities, and community worries about the viability of local economies 
as young people exit for other places. Schools are increasingly encouraged to pursue “col- 
lege for all” and ensure that students have the skills they need to succeed in the workplace 
(Tieken, 2014), but rural education scholars posit that rural education is more and more tied 
to placeless knowledge, resulting in a generation that is disinvested in the local commu- 
nity (Corbett, 2010). Some argue that educators could even’ be seen as agents of commu- 
nity demise by shaping the striving of young people so that they view success as something 
that can only be achieved outside of rural areas (Howley & Howley, 2010; Petrin, Schafft, & 
Meece, 2014). 

Another key concern is that as high school counselors take up more and more administrative 
responsibility connected to college and career preparation without additional resources, they 
have less and less time for students’ social and emotional development. Although the overall 
prevalence of emotional disturbance is similar among urban and rural adolescents, rural youth are 
less likely than urban youth to receive appropriate mental health care, and they are more likely to 
experience the effects of mental health problems for a longer period of time (McCabe & Macnee, 
2002; Lambert, Ziller, & Lenardson, 2009; Smalley et al., 2010). Rural youth are 20% less likely 
than urban youth to have a mental health visit (Lambert et al., 2009), even though in some areas 
of mental health, rural youth are at higher risk than urban youth. For example, excessive use 
of alcohol is more common among rural youth (Reuter, Holm, Burzette, Kim, & Conger, 2007) 
and a comparative analysis of rural and urban youth suicide between 1996 and 2010 showed 
increasing disparities—recent suicide rates of rural youth are nearly double that of urban youth 
(Fontanella et al., 2015). 

Rural school counselors may be the only mental health professional troubled students see; 
however, these counselors are often constrained in their response to mental health concerns 
because of stigma, inadequate referral options, and the limited way their roles are construed, 
and these limitations can impact social-emotional well-being, education, and career development 
(Hastings & Cohn, 2013; Saba, 1991). In addition, there is a structural reality that affects all 
students: school counselors’ formal role with emerging adults ends just as that life stage begins. 
School counselors are vested with building an on-ramp to a bridge, but their work stops at the 
edge of the water (Hastings & Cohn, 2013; Saba 1991). 

Likewise, on the other side, colleges often fail to build smooth off-ramps for rural students; 
policies and practices that recognize and address the ecological and psychological distances 
students have traveled are mostly missing (McDonough, Gildersleeve, & Jarsky, 2010). Byun, 
Irvin, & Meece (2012) have found SES, race, academic preparation, and college awareness 
to be factors in the college persistence of rural students. However, the way social and emo- 
tional well-being influence college decision making and college completion of rural youth is 
not well researched. Rural college completion rates provide compelling evidence of the pos- 
sible economic, social, and emotional stress some rural students face if they choose to go 
to college. A U.S. Department of Agriculture study (Marre, 2014) reported college comple- 
tion of students from rural areas to be 14% lower than college completion of students from 
urban areas—a statistic that reinforces the need for skillful support on both sides of the 
transition. 
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In the midst of these swirling developmental challenges and often competing educational 
and social demands, some scholars have suggested that academic, psychosocial, and career 
counseling can no longer remain separate domains (Lapan, Aoyagi, & Kayson, 2007). But 
Corbett argues in his article in this issue that school counseling has become a “high stakes, 
nervous, instrumental orientation” toward taking the “right” courses, scoring high on the SAT, and 
making the “best” college and career decisions by the age of 18. The task of school counselors is 
best defined as forging partnerships in life-design projects that integrate academic, psychosocial, 
‘and career planning. Guichard (2005) and Guichard, Pouyaud, de Calan, and Dumora (2012) 
described college and career counseling as “life course design” that involves careful insight- 
oriented counseling that embraces the multiple dimensions of a person’s life. We do not know 
very much about the ways rural emerging adults balance competing demands or compromise as 
they make decisions about where to live, who to partner with, and what to do with their time 
(Crockett et al., 2000). The work of school counselors, then, is to “stay complex” and partner 
with emerging adults to help them connect the various parts of their own story, who they have 
been, and who they are becoming (Lapan et al., 2007). 


PURPOSE AND AIMS 


With this article, I hope to make a contribution toward presenting rural young people in the way 
they present themselves: as active agents in their own future life construction with a myriad of 
concerns, passions, and feelings about their options. My intention was to listen for the complexity 
and the nuance in the decision-making processes of the research participants and to include the 
voices of rural emerging adults in conversations about counseling practice and policy in rural 
areas. 

Specifically, I wanted to explore the following questions: How do rural emerging adults expe- 
rience the five distinguishing features of emerging adulthood—identity exploration, instability, 
self-focus, feeling in-between, and possibilities/optimism—and what constraints and opportuni- 
ties do they encounter? What can counselors working with older adolescents and emerging adults 
in rural areas do to help guide, nourish, and sustain aspiration and well-being during the transition 
out of high school? 


METHODOLOGY 
Description of Study Group 


My first study involving the transition to middle school was conducted in a regional school district 
where entering seventh grade often marked the students’ first exposure to town and social class 
diversity. Data collected from 1999 to 2000 involved 30 students from four communities and 
from families with sharply different employment, educational attainment, and income. Research 
participants were selected randomly from a pool of sixth graders without serious academic, 
social, or emotional difficulty. All research participants were White and attended elementary 
and middle school in a region of the northeastern United States that is predominantly White 
(97%) but economically diverse. A third of the research participants reported that neither of their 
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parents completed college and, an additional third reported that one parent completed college. 
The emerging adulthood follow-up study, which is the focus of this article, reconnected with 
18 of the original 30 research participants—nine men and nine women, of mixed social class 
backgrounds, between 24 and 27 years of age. 


Characteristics of Study Region 


The communities making up the school district nuzzle around several lakes and mountain foothills. 
Tourism is the primary economic resource, and employment statistics fluctuate by season (New 
Hampshire Employment Security, Economic and Labor Information Bureau, 2015). There is 
little manufacturing; the biggest employers are the school district, hospital, and retail stores. 
Logging and firewood, landscaping, and trades, such as carpentry and plumbing, are the most 
common self-employment opportunities in the region (New Hampshire Employment Security, 
Economic and Labor Information Bureau, 2014). From 2005 to 2012, the region lost 2,600 jobs in 
manufacturing and became even more dependent on low-paying, seasonal service-providing jobs 
(Lakes Region Planning Commission, 2014). Since that time, economic recovery has been slow in 
the region’s poorer communities, which have neither manufacturing nor tourism. Socioeconomic 
needs assessments of this region continually point to the lack of public transportation as a primary 
barrier to continuing education beyond high school. When students from this region go to college, 
many are likely to be the first generation in their families to do so. 


Data Collection 


I reconnected with research participants through Facebook and by word-of-mouth. I then sent 
invitations and informed consent letters by e-mail; 18 positive responses came back from the 
original group of 29 possible respondents (sadly, one of the original 30 died at the age of 22 of 
leukemia). From August to October 2012, research participants completed an online questionnaire 
that had 90 questions, half of them requiring extensive narrative responses. In December 2013 and 
January 2014, nine people participated in either an individual or small-group in-depth interview, 
and a year, later I contacted some of the research participants again for brief follow-up interviews. 
This article also draws on the surveys, interviews, and observations from the transition to middle 
school study when these data serve to contextualize and deepen the developmental perspectives 
and analyses of current findings. 


Coding and Analytic Strategies 


I began coding data using an open, qualitative coding scheme, first “chunking” data by theme, 
and then constructing codes within each theme (Boyatsis, 1998). This approach yielded codes 
strikingly similar to Arnett’s (2015) five features of emerging adulthood—identity exploration, 
instability, self-focus, feeling in-between, and possibilities/optimism. I adopted these features 
as the conceptual framework for this study, which guided interpretation and analysis. Interviews 
were transcribed and examined using narrative analysis consistent with an interpretive framework 
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informed by hermeneutic investigation in psychology (Bruner, 1990; Packer & Addison, 1989). 
Specifically, I considered development across time by connecting current data to prior narratives 
from the same individual; I attended to the way individuals made meaning of their own lives 
within a social context that they interpreted; and I listened for subtexts through repeated words, 
stammers, tone of voice, and syntax. Interpretive multiple readings of all narratives helped me to 
grasp the distinctions and commonalities across narratives, as well as within the various narratives 
told by the same person over time. When needed, member checks were used to clarify and verify 

the intent and personal meaning of the research participant (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). 

All five of Arnett’s features of emerging adulthood could be applied to the data from each of 
the 18 research participants. However, for each person, one or two of these features were more 
prominent than others, and the emphasis of certain features over others varied by particular data 
collection point. Together, these variations in timing suggested a developmental trend for most 
participants toward more stability and sense of possibility in the latter part of emerging adulthood. 


Limitations 


Truly understanding experience and consciousness is always elusive because language is limited 
and a person’s understanding of his of her life is under constant revision. In these findings, I tried 
to be faithful to the meaning and intent of the research participants; however, I know that, in 
any interpretive process, we will inevitably fail to reach complete correspondence between the 
research participants’ meaning and the researcher’s understanding (Schwandt, 1999). Another 
important limitation is that I was unable to find 11 of the research participants by Facebook, 
phone, or word-of-mouth. Even though the 18 in the current research represent a diverse group 
in terms of social class, educational attainment, mental health status, and employment, it is very 
likely that the missing 11 would have illuminated different experiences and struggles. 


FINDINGS 


In the following sections, I first briefly overview the college attainment, residence, indicators 
of well-being and struggle, and employment status of research participants, sometimes drawing 
upon additional data from when the research participants were early adolescents to contextual- 
ize present-day circumstances. Using representative quotes from surveys and interviews, I then 
discuss how research participants experienced each of Arnett’s five developmental features. Fol- 
lowing these findings is a brief summary of the research participants’ advice to school counselors. 
The article concludes with a discussion of findings and implications for counseling practice. 


Education, Career, and Well-Being of Research Participants 


As middle schoolers, all research participants said college would be the next step after high 
school, and their parents echoed these plans. Fifteen of the eighteen participants in the follow-up 
study went to college right after high school, but by the age of 25, only 11 of them had a bachelor’s 
degree. Those who did not finish college left because they found they were not in the right subject 
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area, because of financial constraints, or because they struggled with the social adjustment to 
college. When asked about the people who were helpful to them in the transition out of high 
school, only two mentioned a guidance counselor. 

Two research participants lived in their home communities in the first year out of high school 
but, by their mid-20s, none of the 18 research‘participants were living in their hometowns. Nine 
of them were living within the state, three of those within ten miles of their hometowns (and 
families); three were living in New England and another six were living in a distant state, two of 
them on a military base. Although national statistics of rural out-migration vary by region, this 
finding lines up with studies showing that rural emerging adults leave their home communities 
much more frequently than their urban counterparts (Garasky, 2002; Johnson, 2006). 

By their mid-20s, research participants had variably experienced unemployment, addiction, 
depression, anxiety, divorce, a debilitating illness, relationship violence, a serious car accident, a 
suicide attempt, dropping out of college, losing friends killed in combat, or critically ill family 
members. The majority of them were struggling financially, likely due, at least in part, to the fact 
that their transition to adulthood paralleled the nation’s Great Recession; a third of this research 
cohort had school loan debt over $40,000. Three quarters of them were employed full-time, 
although not always in a job they enjoyed. There were also significant “high points” including 
finding the “right” job, graduating from college, becoming a parent, finding a loving relationship, 
completing the 2,180-mile Appalachian Trail, successfully starting up a nonprofit, and being “at 
home” in a new community. 

Looking back at data from their sixth- and seventh-grade years revealed surprising consistency 
between their early hopes and aspirations and their eventual career paths as young adults. More 
than half of the research participants were doing something along the lines of what they said they 
wanted to do at the age of 12. For example, Ethan wanted to be a cartoonist and, today, he works 
in a cartoon store; Allen aspired to be a major-league baseball player and, although he got very 
close, 1s now teaching baseball at a private school; Amber wanted to work with children, and she 
is now a child counselor. Interestingly, the research participants who are doing work that has no 
connection to their early hopes and aspirations were among those least satisfied with their careers 
and were still trying to figure out what they really wanted to do. This suggests that the dreams of 
early adolescents are significant and require care and attention. 

Knowing what to make of one’s life is at the heart of identity exploration. An individual’s 
search for meaning and quest for internal congruence, while navigating new experiences, places, 
and relationships, is an introspective, nonlinear journey. 


Identity Exploration: “Not All Who Wander are Lost” 


While I was driving Interstate 95 this summer, a Jeep caught my eye. The vehicle was wide 
open with a couple of 20-somethings in it looking like they were heading to the beach. The 
cover on the spare tire in the back of the Jeep read, “Not all who wander are lost.” Arnett (2015) 
found that emerging adults “meander purposefully toward a sense of self by trying out various 
life options” (p. 9). During emerging adulthood, decisions about work, residence, community 
participation, and intimate relationships pivot around the questions, ““Who am I?” and “What do 
I want my life to be?” and these questions direct exploratory actions (Arnett, 2015, pp. 9-10). 
There is a more determined search for how to animate desire to make an “individual contribution 
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.to the world,” as Addams (1909/1921) wrote. For rural emerging adults, that search often requires 
grappling with moving away from family and friends for adventures and opportunities that home 
communities may not offer (Cox & Tucker, 2011). When the research participants in this study 
made decisions after high school, they considered what was important to them and what would 
resonate with who they were as individuals. Identity exploration was a way for them to sort out 
and integrate into their life design what they valued and wanted to claim as their own. Toward 
that end, participants spoke about expanding their experience with diversity and having a sense of 

place that was connected to being in community with other people and, for some, having access 
to natural settings for solace and comfort. 


Diversity 


In their mid-20s, research participants were not only aware of the advantages of growing up 
in a rural place, they were also increasingly aware of the limitations. When they were figuring 
out work, relationships, and residence, an appreciation for diversity was one of the values that 
shaped where they wanted to live and what they wanted to do with their lives. Some knew they 
could learn more from people not like them: “I think the more diverse a place is, the more you 
learn about dealing with different people,” Will said. He is currently a filmmaker living in New 
York City. He finds the constant noise affects his sleep and increases his anxiety level, and he 
laments the fact that being in nature means going to Central Park and “sharing it with hundreds 
of other people.” Still, he values the experience: 


I will say that there is a huge difference in diversity in the rural area that I grew up and in the city, 
and I think I would have loved to have had that diversity as a kid.... I’m able to, you know, I mean 
this modestly, I’m just able to see, try to see, from someone else’s perspective not just my own. 


Will’s self-exploration led him to a deeper empathy toward the exploration and struggles of 
others. “Trying to see from someone else’s perspective” is precisely the ethic that Will takes with 
him to his extraordinary filmmaking work on youth suicide in a First Nations Alaskan community. 
Through his work, he has found a way to bridge his love for rural environments, his appreciation 
for diversity, and the career-minded aspirations that led him to an urban area. 

Jake also seeks out more diverse spaces. As someone who was already aware of social class 
prejudice and constraints as a 12-year-old ina single-parent family, Jake said, “One of my favorite 
quotes that I’ve heard and I’ve no idea who said it is, ‘Prejudice rarely survives experience.” (It’s 
by Eve Zibart.) Jake now works as a youth counselor and tutor at a community center in a rural 
area that has a high refugee population and, he has traveled to Tanzania and Nicaragua as part 
of educational service projects. The appreciation of diversity expressed by Will, Jake, and others 
influenced decision making about careers, relationships, volunteering, and where to call “home.” 


Sense of Place: Nature and Community 


Research participants spoke about “sense of place” to mean both a natural place where they 
could find solace and a place where they could establish a sense of community with other people. 
During an interview when she was 27 years old, Oceana seemed circumspect, deliberating over 
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each word as though grasping for self-understanding as we spoke. She had learned some things 
about herself over the last few years that were weighing on her decisions about where to work 
and live next. She had not lived in her home community for several years, but she said she has 
a “sense of place” there that had been hard to replicate. Nature has a central role in her life 
as a place to go for comfort and peace, and rural areas afford the opportunity to be “a big fish 
in a small pond and really make a difference,” she explained. Since Oceana was in elementary 
school, she’s been achieving and striving forward academically, so it was a surprise to hear her 
describe “feeling unsure in the competitive environment” of urban places. In the second half of 
her 20s, she seemed more interested in balancing her life in a way that would no longer be all 
about attaining the “best” job and the “best” education. For Oceana this included being attached 
to place rather than to things: “I always paid attention to the natural world,” she said, “It is part of 
growing up rural for children to have an understanding of their environment.” She said she feels 
more “ownership of the place” she comes from and knows she will likely never live too far away. 

To Jaz, “home” is not where she grew up but she remains deeply attached to rural life: “I 
feel very comforted by living in the small community.... It gave me, I don’t know, tools to be 
a community player, but also... I know the value of hard work and the value of knowing your 
neighbors.” In middle school, Ethan spoke with pride about the community he came from and 
commented that other places were “missing the community thing.” Now, he returns home to help 
his dad with community events, and he always feels he belongs there with people who know 
and look out for each other. Most of the research participants volunteered in a variety of projects 
during middle and high school, and the ethic of contributing something to the community became 
an identity marker that played out in career decisions. In their 20s, participants said they valued 
the community closeness of their hometowns, and they continued to try to find ways to bring that 
sense of community into their lives even when they were not living in rural places. 

In the search for an authentic identity, emerging adults were not only “pushed out” of rural 
areas by lack of certain types of social and career opportunities, they were also “pulled forward” 
by the value they placed on things such as diversity, sense of place, and doing work that involved 
making a worthwhile contribution to the world. Some left their home communities but chose to 
live in rural areas, while others left rural areas altogether in order to encourage expression of 
something their home communities could not fully nourish. Identity exploration often uncovers 
unexpected new understandings about oneself that can upend decisions and challenge old ways 
of being, resulting in a period of instability (Arnett, 2015). 


Instability: “You Can Get Really Lost” 


Arnett (2015) observed, “The identity explorations of emerging adults ... make this life stage not 
only exceptionally full and intense but also exceptionally unstable. Emerging adults know they 
are supposed to have a Plan, with a capital ‘P’ .. . however, for most of them, their Plan is subject 
to numerous revisions” (p. 11). In the span of a few short years, almost all participants made major 
adjustments to their plans. They began and ended relationships, moved often, switched jobs, and 
changed higher education goals. The instability that many experienced during this period had a 
particular quality for these rural young people, including being free from the watchful eyes of 
others in asmall community and, for some, losing the calming effect of the natural world. For a few 
research participants, loneliness, uncertainty, and difficult family and peer relationships prompted 
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.serious struggles with depression, anxiety, and addiction. When participants were asked, How 
often do you feel so sad or anxious that it occupies much of your energy and focus? a third of the 
research cohort, equally divided among males and females, responded to the question with “every 
day” or“‘a few days a week.” This finding echoes concerns discussed earlier about challenges to 
mental health and lack of access to support services for rural youth. 
For most research participants, the transition out of high school, with the independence and 
responsibility it brought, prompted a reevaluation of plans for education, career, and intimate 
relationships. For example, one said he was “realizing that some dreams from [my] younger 
years would not become reality.” Several changed course due to financial constraints, and they 
spoke about the shifting relationship landscape, such as experiencing being alone without the 
comfort of former social networks. “I seem to have lost a good number of friends after high 
school,” said one young woman who stayed close to home to work and take care of her son. 
The majority of participants faced the end of an intimate relationship; one young man said, “A 
relationship breakup totally brought me down.” When research participants spoke about instability 
in their lives they typically referenced two circumstances: the difficulty of transitioning from one 
environment to another and facing overwhelming emotional upsets. 


Ecological Transitions 


Rural emerging adults often make choices that require significant shifts in the “ecology” of 
their lives. From quiet rural settings where everyone knows everyone else, they might have to 
adjust to busy, noisy, autonomous settings. From the familiar role they filled at home and the sense 
of purpose they had in their school or community, they might find themselves “untethered” to role, 
purpose, and significant others. Bronfenbrenner (1979) emphasized the importance of ecological 
transitions in human development—the shifts in role, relationships, activity, and sense of purpose 
that come with the successive changes of setting across the life span. This kind of transition from 
one setting to another was salient for research participants moving away from rural communities 
to go to school or work. This transition was particularly poignant for first-generation college 
students, who had not been able to imagine and prepare for the challenges of college life, who 
were disconnected from family members, and who felt separate from their peers in their new 
setting. 

Oceana, the salutatorian of her high school class, walked out of 12th grade with a full schol- 
arship to an elite college. The importance of grasping the enormity of ecological transitions for 
rural emerging adults is evident in her account of her first year out of high school: 


College was a disappointing culture shock. I went from 18 years in the woods, with working-class 
parents, to the most expensive school in the country near NYC, for a totally unstructured liberal arts 
degree. I’m glad I met all those cultured rich kids, but I’m glad I didn’t go there as one of them, and 
I’m pretty sure I’m glad I didn’t stay there with them. I left after my first year and went back home. 


I’m intrigued that she is only “pretty sure” she’s happy that she did not stay, suggesting that 
there is something about the decision to leave that lingers as a question for her. She sounds 
disdainful of “cultured rich kids” with whom she was not able to connect, and uncertain about the 
value of a “totally unstructured liberal arts degree,” which resonates with many first-generation 
students (see Tieken, this issue). Teachers and school counselors arguably did what they were 
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supposed to do to guide Oceana toward a top-notch school and financial aid, but did not foresee 
and prepare her for the enormity of the ecological transition between her working-class home in 
the “woods” and “the most expensive school in the country near NYC.” She also reveals another, 
often unrecognized dimension of this ecological transition when she speaks about the importance 
of nature: “When I lost that, that’s when my'‘life started going downhill in general. Nature is a 
coping mechanism.” She was not alone in her decision to leave college for a period of time; three 
others did the same thing. 


Facing Internal Turbulence Alone 


The intense combination of relationship, financial, and adjustment challenges in the first year 
out of high school, without the usual supports of family, other adult mentors, and close friends, 
triggered anxiety, depression, and low sense of purpose and self-worth for several research 
participants. For some, having more freedom was both liberating and a liability. One person 
explained, “No one can prepare you for the amount of freedom you have ... you are an adult all 
of a sudden and if you don’t seek out help you can get really lost.” She continued, 


.. [M]y first year away from home was tumultuous and emotional... . 1 seemed to make up for my 
quieter high school years by rebelling. I drank, I smoked pot. I felt free. But I was hit in my second 
semester by extreme depression. I’m not sure exactly where it came from; I remember it almost as a 
cloud that came in and enveloped my vision. I would cry for no reason, I would oversleep, and I had 
no self-esteem. 


Coming from a rural setting where most young people have a limited range of activity, into a 
life away from home where there was much more freedom, was a chance to experiment and push 
parameters, sometimes in ways that precipitated a mental health crisis. 

This was also a time for rich self-understanding; for example, another research participant 
said, 


I’ve been struggling with alcohol since I turned 21 (and probably depression longer). I’m better now 
than I was 6 months ago, or a year ago, or 2 years ago, but it’s probably going to be a lifelong struggle. 
It’s incredibly frustrating to know that my intelligence and desire to please and be perfect (results of 
my parenting and schooling as much as my nature) is a huge factor in why I drink. 


Whether they lived near home communities or far away, this was a period of instability 
that caused most research participants to become more self-aware, adjust their aspirations, and 
construct new plans. This process of change also became fodder for a deeper internal focus. 


Self-Focus: “It’s About What You Want” 


Like Erikson (1968), Arnett (2007) argued that a “self-focus” period is important for emerging 
adults as a time to deal with the difficult issues of their past and sort out what they want, versus 
what others want for them. It is a time when emerging adults begin to identify and adopt beliefs 
and values that are personally meaningful. Research participants spoke about needing some 
distance from family to figure things out on their own. 
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Jake spoke about how living in another state gave him “some buffer room from family,” and 
this need resonated across the research group. In middle school, Jake went home after school to 
take care of three younger siblings while his single mom was at work. In seventh grade, he ranked 
his social class as “O” on a scale of one to ten. Having some “buffer room” gave Jake a chance to 
gain a new appreciation for the important role he played in his family. In our recent interview, he 
laughed about refusing to participate in a high school community service project: 


I didn’t think that I had the need for community service. I worked, I had younger siblings that I drove 
around places, and I was just like, “I don’t have time for this.” When I got to college and I was looking 
for extracurricular stuff to do, someone suggested that I start doing volunteer work. It was probably 
my mother. And so I ended up doing that in college, and I’m still doing it now and been doing stuff 
overseas... . 


Emerging adults work hard to discern what is truly an expression coming from the core of their 
being versus what is ascribed to them by others. Jake helped his family by driving his younger 
siblings around (particularly important in rural areas where an after-school event might be 30 
miles away), but these past responsibilities took on new purpose in his contributions to others, 
when he volunteered and then founded an education nonprofit in rural Tanzania. 

Amber remembered the mixed message she grew up with: “Growing up my parents kind of 
taught me to stand up for what I wanted and ... gave me the courage to do that,” but then they 
questioned her decisions by encouraging her not to pursue a career in social work. She said with 
conviction, “When, you know, it comes to your job and when it comes to things that are going to 
affect you, it’s about what you want, it’s not so much about what everybody else wants for you.” 
For Amber, decisions about what to do after high school were a combination of what she felt 
most passionate about doing along with wanting a “clean break” from all that was familiar. Her 
graduate degree in counseling “surpassed the expectations” of her family, friends, and teachers, 
she revealed, but she was propelled by knowing that “what I’m doing and what I say is somehow 
going to make a difference.” 

Amber, like other first-generation students in this study group, was reticent in high school 
about the big dreams she had for her life. She and others coming from lower income families 
were unsure if their desire to exceed expectations and pursue their aspirations would be accepted 
and encouraged by others. But at the age of 25, Amber seemed certain about what she wanted for 
herself: 


I didn’t want to stay in [state]. I didn’t want to go to [the state university]. I really wanted a clean 
break. I had some really, really awesome friends in high school ... but it was more important to me 
to get away from everybody.... I wanted to go someplace where people don’t know me, who don’t 
know how awkward I looked at 11 or 12 or 13.... You know, like this isn’t just about choosing a job, 
it’s about choosing a career in every aspect and detail of what I wanted to do.... | want to work with 
children and adolescents and I want to be the unbiased ear that I never had in high school. 


“Getting away from everybody” gave research participants the chance to search for a life that 
would allow them to express what was most true to their hopes and desires. Amber and others 
navigated through much uncertainty but, by the second half of their 20s, most of them were 
beginning to envision “every aspect and detail” of what they most wanted to do with their lives. 
Amber’s quote conveys what many research participants seemed to grasp—that what they do and 
where they live is an expression of self, a self that they are consciously constructing. Amber’s 
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determination and desire to be an “unbiased ear,’ because she knows what it is like to struggle to 
feel seen and heard, resonated with other research participants’ narratives about giving to others 
what was not available to them. 

There is another distinctly rural theme in Amber’s words, a theme that was expressed by several 
research participants: growing up in a small community, with all the same people year after year, 
can be constraining. But although some research participants reveled in getting a “clean break” 
from the people they’d known all their lives, others were left feeling lonely. The two students 
that remained in the area after high school both commented on the difficulty of seeing “everyone 
leave.” For them, the work of introspection and finding a sense of purpose was a process that took 
place without the support of friends. One of them, a young mother, said, “Most of my friends 
had gone off to college, and I was left working without much direction.” The sense of isolation 
for emerging adults in rural areas is of particular concern. The lack of resources, such as public 
transportation and support services, and the dissolution of familiar social networks, make it harder 
for rural emerging adults to deal with loneliness and to have fulfilling work and relationships. 

Whether they stayed near or ventured far away from home, research participants all voiced the 
need for a sense of purpose, identity, and direction that would be authentic, rather than borrowed 
from the expectations of others. It was clear in our interviews and focus groups that they valued 
introspection; yet, it was not easy for research participants to move in self-identified directions, 
when they went against the wishes of others. Some participants seemed to feel not fully in one 
place or another, without a sense of internal wholeness and coherence. 


Feeling In-Between: “A Weird Time of Life You Didn’t Expect to Have” 


The transitory nature of emerging adulthood is clear in these narratives. It is not only that 
emerging adults are rewriting and making sense of their own past in new ways, it is also that new 
narratives are under construction day by day. Arnett (2000, 2015) referred to this as a time when 
emerging adults are accepting more responsibility for themselves, making independent decisions, 
and becoming financially self-sufficient (p. 15), but this does not happen all at once, and there is 
a halting, irregular, and even surprising quality to this time of life. 

These narratives suggested that this is a time of life that cannot be fully grasped, even as it is 
experienced. One research participant spoke about the irony of all the work and effort that goes 
into preparing for an abstract and intangible future: 


I think of myself as a teen, and I don’t know if I really ever thought much past the early 20s... . 26, 
27, 28 is kinda’ feeling like a weird time of your life you didn’t really expect to have. You thought 
about college and you thought about your early 20s and then you just kinda’ skipped forward... . This 
is kind of an odd point in my life I didn’t really picture much.... I’m still testing a lot of different 
things out. 


It is worth noting that he and other research participants commonly mixed first and second 
person when speaking about themselves, underscoring the difficult work of locating themselves 
as the primary subject in their lives. Perhaps part of the surprise for emerging adults in rural areas 
is that it is truly hard to conceptualize life in an environment that is not rural. We also hear in 
these words that the pathway to adulthood was not very clearly illuminated: college might have 
been talked about, but what about everything else? The Rural High School Aspirations Study 
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.(National Research Center on Rural Education Support, n.d.) points out that adolescents in rural 
areas, especially low-income adolescents, are still far less likely to have comprehensive life- 
course and career planning than their urban counterparts, and, despite the benefits and resources 
derived from growing up in a rural community, support that scaffolds the psychological and social 
aspects of transition for rural adolescents is almost nonexistent (Byun, Meece, & Irvin, 2011). 

Being able to acquire a sense of purpose and independence was not easy for participants. 
I remember Trent as a confident 12-year-old from a newly affluent family, smoothly angling 
- around the basketball court wearing a shirt that declared, “I was born ready.” Throughout middle 
and high school, his grades garnered him high honors. In seventh grade he wanted to become a 
surgeon or a writer, and after middle school, he went to a private high school and then to college 
to study what his dad wanted him to study. He soon discovered that following someone else’s 
expectations for his life was no longer going to work for him. One aspect of “feeling in-between” 
is feeling torn between one’s own aspirations and the advice coming from trusted others. At the 
age of 25 Trent wrote, 


My college academic pursuit was a completely uninteresting waste of my time. | should have gone 

with what I was interested in (English and economics), rather than give in to my father’s extremely 
persistent advice (engineering). I had done so, so well in high school, and it killed me to realize I 
wasn’t going to make it because I couldn’t keep up with the rest of the pack... . 


He is now working for his dad’s corporation in a distant state, unhappy but well employed, 
struggling to be ready for life, while feeling stalled and unsatisfied. However, more recently, 
Trent conveyed that he feels a change coming when he thinks ahead toward the possibility of 
a different job, a new relationship, and a family. Indeed, as research participants looked toward 
their late 20s, there was a sense of possibility and hope in many of their narratives. 


Possibility/Optimism: “Truly My Heart's Work’ 


Emerging adulthood is a time when “hopes flourish and people have an unparalleled opportunity 
to transform their lives” (Arnett, 2015, p. 9). A sense of possibility can be particularly salient 
for emerging adults who, as children and adolescents, had to return home each day to unhappy 
and difficult lives; now there is a chance to make strides toward what they would like their lives 
to be (Arnett, 2015, p. 16). When research participants spoke about possibilities, their language 
was alive and sure. They visualized an authentic sense of self in which they could put their 
“own definition on life” and make a singular contribution to the world, and they spoke about 
constructing identities that would confound binaries. 


“The True Beginning of Me” 


In these narratives, there is a sense of breaking free and recovering something authentic in 
oneself, After emerging from a rough couple of years, Will said, 


I learned I could truly rely on myself. I learned to be me. Even through the emotional difficulties of 
that year, it was the true beginning of me. Instead of being around peers who had known me since 
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elementary school ... I could finally be who I really was, without any prejudgment. I could put my 
own definition on my life and who I wanted to be. 


Will was able to take the time he needed for introspection and reimagining his life; he reveled 
in discovering who he “really” is. He echoed Amber’s words when he said he needed to be away 
from the “prejudgment” of peers whom he had known for decades, peers whose definition of who 
he was did not coincide with who he knew himself to be. 

As a child, Jaz moved frequently due to economic reasons and lived in emotionally unpre- 
dictable circumstances. Abandoned by her mother and misunderstood by her father, she made her 
own way by building community and enlisting mentors. “I had some kind of inner compass that 
was telling me to just seek out people who I felt were inspiring and compassionate and supportive 
of me,” she said. She was the first in her family to get a college degree and she described the 
process of applying to college as “horrendous.” She knew instinctively that if she did not have 
guidance from home, she would need to get it from others. After graduating high school, she chose 
a small rural college in her home state over an Ivy League school, volunteered for environmental 
organizations, and taught in several schools in New England and California. Currently, she is the 
founding director of a Waldorf-inspired school. She recently wrote, “The school I spoke about 
opening has taken off with such momentum! It has been an outrageously full summer, but I have 
found that this is truly my heart’s work.” Several research participants who faced difficult losses 
in childhood and came from families that struggled financially flourished after high school. They 
spoke about resilient strategies such as learning to use their own “‘self-strength,” seeking out 
supportive people, or finding solace in nature. For many of the research participants, possibility 
went hand-in-hand with awareness of their own strength and power to make change in their lives, 
and their ability to draw resources to support their aspirations. 


A Dual Image 


Oceana, quoted earlier, found an elite college to be an unhappy match for someone from a 
working-class family who lived “in the woods,” as she put it. She returned home and struggled 
mightily for a while, but she eventually finished college and landed a good job as a town planner. 
She continued to grapple with the drive toward her aspirations, on one hand, and the pull back 
home to a place she knows and loves, on the other. She spoke about a vision for who she was 
becoming, in a complex way: 


[I have] a dual image of the diverging visions I have for myself... but now feel like I have to choose 
between them to progress toward either. One version of me is urbane, sophisticated, highly educated, 
and highly successful. I’m leading, creating change, and making a name for myself. I’m independent 
and powerful. I’ve transcended my origins. The other version is living in the country in a comfortable 
house on a big piece of land in the woods with a sweet, happy family, living simply, the way I grew 
up. I’m still involved in the community ... but my place in life is fairly static. I want both. 


This quote expresses both “feeling in-between” and “possibilities,” but I include it here because 
of the sense of movement, creative vision, and hope toward an integrated identity that is evident. 
Oceana’s compelling words express the complexity of identity construction and the meaning of 
success for rural emerging adults. As she grappled with the possibilities of her life, she faced 
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.the either/or dilemma that is so prominent in the lives of rural youth; she wondered if she had to 
choose either urban or rural to make progress. But she wanted to defy dualism and have both. 

This quote is also representative of how participants weighed their options and envisioned their 

futures in a conscious, purposeful, and multifaceted way. Their deliberations were much more 
complex than a simple “move away for work” calculus. Although it seems Oceana associated 
“urbane” with “highly successful’”—an association that is reinforced in every possible way—she 
was also clearly trying to bring success and happiness together by figuring out how to construct 
_a life beyond status and material success. As is evident in these narratives, research participants 
have been challenging constraints and straddling borders, trying to find ways to have an identity, 
a job, and a community around them that is consistent with who they wish themselves to be. 

As | listened to the way research participants spoke about themselves and the multiple con- 
siderations they grappled with while making decisions, I wondered how school counselors might 
be able to help in a more holistic way and resist the quick-fix, one-size-fits-all thinking that often 
characterizes higher education and vocational guidance. So, I asked the participants what they 
wanted most from adult mentors and counselors. 


Emerging Adults’ Advice to School Counselors 


When asked about sources of inspiration and support during the transition out of high school, 
only two participants named high school counselors. This is a concerning trend reflected in other 
research, such as the Rural High School Aspirations Study, and is especially problematic for 
young people from low-income families who might not have access to good information about 
their options (Byun, Irvin, & Meece, 2012; Petrin et al., 2014). In advice to counselors and adult 
mentors, research participants emphasized listening, encouraging, “backing off a little,’ paying 
attention to subtle messages and changes in behavior, giving them the freedom to make mistakes, 
and having confidence in their abilities. 

One research participant questioned the press toward college that is so pervasive in the United 
States. He said, “Some of us just need to get out and screw up a bunch and then realize what the 
good path is.” He advised that there is ‘“‘a fine line between encouragement and pushing someone 
too hard.” Expressing a similar sentiment, another said, “I think it’s important not to force high 
school students into anything. My parents, most teachers, and counselor let me figure out what 
I wanted to pursue (including some radical liberal arts colleges), and while it took me longer to 
land a ‘real job,’ I feel very good about the path that led me here.” Another stressed the importance 
of reinforcing uniqueness and the courage to be different: “Tell them that it’s okay to be original, 
no matter what people say to you.” One hoped that counselors would, “understand that it’s a 
tough transition [for students] and they will always have a lot on their mind.” Several emphasized 
listening: “Listen to what children are saying during this time.. .. Sometimes they might say they 
are okay but they might not be.” Research participants stressed that they wanted the “freedom to 
make their own mistakes and learn from them.” They said they wanted adults to always approach 
conversations with hope, patience, and a sense of faith in the young person’s abilities. 
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DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Looker and Naylor (2009) and Corbett (2007) observed that there is a widespread belief that 
pathways to interesting and successful careers must lead away from rural homes; staying is 
deemed a failure by society and, increasingly, by young people. The concern that much of the 
rural development literature expresses is that these perceptions are reproduced in schools and 
draw young people away from their communities toward individualistic, material-oriented futures. 
Although research participants expressed some of these sentiments, they also articulated a more 
nuanced evaluation of their options, and they were engaged in a process of decision making that 
was multifaceted, conscious, and purposeful. Many seemed ambivalent about a life away from 
their rural homes, recognizing the losses and gains that would come with moving away. Financial 
and employment factors played a role in their decision-making process, but valuing diversity, 
sense of community, and being in the natural world were also important. And, contrary to concerns 
expressed in the literature, many of the emerging adults in this study took their responsibility to 
collective efforts very seriously. 

Some research participants from lower income backgrounds, like Jaz, Amber, and Jake, lacked 
confidence in middle and high school but became more sure once they were on their own. There 
was evidence from my study to corroborate the findings of other studies on the barriers low- 
income youth face (Howley, Howley, & Johnson, 2010). Coming from a low-income background 
increased financial stress and decreased education and housing options in the years after high 
school; however, among these research participants, there was no indication that lower social 
class influenced long-term outcomes such as having a satisfying job, obtaining a college degree, 
or living close to home communities. Most research participants were financially independent 
from their families, but they experienced “feeling in-between,” with strong ties to family as well 
as increasingly strong ties to a new life, community, and friends. 

In the final interviews, when most research participants were 27, the sense of possibility 
and optimism was particularly strong. This finding echoes Arnett’s (2015) observation that 
development through the 20s often leads to more stability. Most participants seemed to feel they 
were on their way—relationally and vocationally—toward being able to succeed in putting their 
“own definition on life” and make a contribution to the world. Many were optimistic about being 
able to summon their own “‘self-strength” to deal with the losses and challenges in their lives. 
However, the narratives of loss, depression, addiction, “feeling worthless,’ and overwhelming 
stress provide important insight into the depth of struggle encountered by emerging adults. A 
third of the research participants continued to struggle with depression and/or anxiety serious 
enough to interfere with daily life. 

Importantly, I found that most research participants were searching for ways to live their lives 
beyond dualisms. They were self-focused and community-minded; they wanted well-paying 
work and work that would be a unique expression of self and come from the core of their being. 
They figured out where to live based on work opportunities and they chose to live someplace that 
reflected the values they cared about, such as cultural opportunities, community-mindedness, and 
diversity. 

Although these findings were robust in this small group of 18, it is important to consider the 
possibility that the findings reflect a more optimistic picture than the one that could have come 
from the study if it had included all of the original participants. It is possible that the 11 people 
not in this study have encountered more difficult and long-term obstacles. 
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. Implications 


Guichard (2005) and Elder’s (1998) life-course design perspectives highlight the need to guide 
students in a way that acknowledges complexity—the creative ways that rural emerging adults 
deal with the push/pull of family and societal ideals, their fears and losses, and their attempts to 
construct lives that have continuity, connection, and meaningful new expressions of who they are 
as individuals. We need to open a space for emerging adults to grapple with the dilemmas and 
- questions that are most pressing to them: What is the most authentic expression of who I am as a 
person? How am I to deal with the consequences of my choices? How will I feel and who will I 
be in different settings and at different ages? What dreams motivate me and give me hope? What 
are the coping mechanisms that work that are already in place, and what needs to be put in place? 
How can I be committed to my own life while also considering the needs of others? What do I 
want in relationships with others? 

These are questions that many students say they do not have a chance to explore with someone 
that can listen carefully and ask guiding questions. The American School Counseling Association 
(n.d.) has called for a reconceptualization of school counseling; toward that end, this study points 
toward four key recommendations. 


Counsel beyond dualism—combine practical, instrumental counseling with insight- 
oriented school counseling. A lot of youth counseling is a linear, practical process: identify 
interests and strengths, set specific goals, take the right courses, remove financial and logistical 
barriers, take SATs early, learn skills to get a job, etc. These are important tasks, and I do not 
mean to dismiss them; I’ve spent thousands of hours doing this kind of work. However, what 
gets sidelined in the process, what seemed to be missing in the lives of research participants, was 
an opportunity for introspection, and that takes a different kind of counseling practice. School 
counseling jobs must be reconfigured to give time, resources, and value to the work of listening 
hard for the complexity of a young person’s decision making—their expression of desire, doubt, 
fear, and ambition, and their calculation of the losses and gains that they will encounter. 


Help students imagine and prepare for ecological transitions. After high school, many 
research participants struggled with the shift in role or status, peer networks, social class differ- 
ences, and being away from a quiet natural environment. It is particularly crucial to identify and 
support students who may have a difficult transition out of high school—those who have insecure 
family lives, have experienced trauma, have faced discrimination and stereotypes, have struggled 
with relationship violence or an eating disorder, or are emotionally and socially vulnerable. 


Encourage students to recognize and draw from their strengths as they strive forward 
and also allow them to pause and consider their ambivalence and fears. Research 
participants called for several important qualities and attitudes in school counseling: listening, 
caring, conveying confidence in their abilities, and letting them “make mistakes” to learn from 
them. They were discerning about the difference between helpful encouragement and “pushing 
too hard.” When I counsel adolescents I try to take the students’ lead and listen for what is 
most meaningful to them and what triggers fear and excitement. For example, when I sense 
reluctance or ambivalence, which is sometimes expressed in a lapse, such as “forgetting” to send 
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an application or waking up too late for SATs, I might ask, “You’ve been working hard on your 
college application, but I am wondering what part of you does not want to go to college?” These 
kinds of conversations have yielded surprising and important insights. One ambitious high school 
senior’s eyes welled with tears when she said no one would be left at home to take care of her 
aging dog. When we respond to these kinds of losses and concerns, we cue students that it is 
necessary and helpful to talk about all of who they are—not only the academic and vocational 
but also the relational, emotional, and spiritual parts of who they are. 


Coordinate these efforts schoolwide and utilize the mentoring potential of teachers, 
administrators, and other school staff. Counselors can’t take an hour every week for every 
student; however, they can take a leadership role in building networks of care and support around 
students by involving teachers, coaches, and extracurricular advisors. Homeroom advisories, if 
used well, are an ideal location for scaffolding teacher—student mentoring relationships. For some 
of the research participants, these mentoring relationships became a source of inspiration and 
encouragement long after high school graduation. 


CONCLUSION 


Research participants in this study made it clear that we need to think beyond the dualisms of 
staying or leaving, college or not, and embrace the possibility of new blends and complexities 
invented by creative and energetic youth. This study portrays individuals who purposefully 
looked beyond economic success as the only measure of the quality of life in order to construct 
a life in which they could make a meaningful and unique contribution. Although declining rural 
economies, communities, and schools concern us as educators, our job as counselors is to promote 
wholeness, possibility, and vitality, and to help emerging adults anticipate challenges, find coping 
mechanisms, and navigate through binaries in order to explore alternative pathways, creative 
identities, social responsibility, and what is personally meaningful to them. 
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Rural Futures: Development, Aspirations, Mobilities, Place. 
and Education 
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This piece responds to the content of each of the articles in this issue and raises questions in response 
to some explicit and implicit themes including particularly the way that differently positioned rural 
youth are “oriented” in the course of their educational experience. These articles are read as accounts 
of people in place that confound and confront simplistic deficit assessments of educational paths, 
aspirations, relationships, and purposes in rural space. I suggest that this issue illustrates how rural 
education scholarship inevitably returns to the particular and to the material, challenging the hegemony 
of the placeless and abstracted neoliberal vision of education’s aims in late modernity. The broad 
argument is that educational struggles and orientations in rural schools should be understood in 
relation to the crucial global challenges of sustainability and survival. 


RURAL FUTURES 


What do we know about how well rural schools prepare their students for the future? An important 
part of the answer to this question is how futures are imagined and, to put things spatially, 
where those imagined futures may occur. Historically, considerable evidence shows that rural 
schools have played an ambivalent role in the depopulation of rural communities throughout 
the Western world. When futures are imagined in this way, a successful education leads to an 
urban future for mobile individuals who are cut loose from the bonds of their communities of 
origin in the classic liberal sense. This vision of the future—what Zipin, Sellar, Brennan and 
Gale (2015), drawing on Pierre Bourdieu (1984), call a “doxic’””! logic—is framed in terms of 
the hegemonic vision of a neoliberal, globalized world in which the individual subject must 
learn to function. Opposing this is what they call the “habituated” logic of the lifeworld and the 
experiential affordances and opportunities encountered by agents operating within a particular 
“habitus,” to use Bourdieu’s (1984) language. Zipin et al. go on to argue for a different view of 
educational aspirations and future orientations, aligned with the capabilities work of Nussbaum 
(2011) and rural futures analysis of Baeck and Paulgaard (2012), which is focused on hope 
and the possibility of an active design for an emergent future, rejecting typical rural deficit 
discourse. 


'T am using the term “doxic” here in the sense that I take Bourdieu to have meant it. The term seems to be somewhat 
analogous to Gramsci’s idea of hegemony denoting the large backdrop of taken for granted assumptions or the highly 
consequential ritual features of social life that are ordinary and seldom questioned or even noticed. 

Correspondence should be sent to Michael Corbett, Professor of Rural and Regional Education, Faculty of Education, 
University of Tasmania, Launceston TAS, Australia 7250. E-mail: michael.corbett @utas.edu.au 
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The various articles in this issue converge around four key themes articulated in my title. 
First of all, Kai Schafft’s opening article addresses the overarching problem of the connection 
between rural economics and schooling through the idea of development and the questions it 
suggests: development of what kind? And what kinds of rural futures do different conceptions 
of development portend? Second, the question of aspirations sits as the key concept in most of 
the analyses found within the issue. The idea of aspirations, as Irvin et al. point out, straddles 
the psychological and the sociological or, as C. Wright Mills (1959) would have it, biography 
and history. Aspirations suggest an orientation to the future, but the discourse that surrounds this 
concept often represents a convenient psychological explanation for structural exclusion (Purcell, 
2011). The final two themes have characterized rural education scholarship more than any others: 
place and mobilities and the relationship they share. These, too, cut through much of what is 
written in this issue, and the spectral presence of the rural community remains problematic for a 
neoliberal educational apparatus? that is geared to mobilize its products away from the margins 
and into the cities. 

In rural education scholarship, the voice of habituated logic has been persistent, offering at 
least a faint counterpoint to the metrocentric doxic logic of standardization, restlessness, and 
placelessness. Paul Theobald (1997) situated this tension nearly 20 years ago when he juxtaposed 
the cyclic, careful conservatism of the pastoralist to the linear, growth-oriented liberalism of the 
industrialist. The game has only heated up in the ensuing years, and fast capitalism, ubiquitous 
mobile communication, global migrations, cultural hybridities (Bhabha, 1990), and a seemingly 
unending string of natural and manufactured crises have reinforced doxic logic and sharpened 
the metrocentric spear. 

Still, over the past couple of decades there has been a chorus of scholarly and activist voices 
that has challenged this hegemonic vision of what the future ought to look like and whether or 
not the implicit link between formal schooling and the rural to urban exodus is the only way to 
think about a rural education. This issue reflects on these ideas, taking up some of the topical 
and difficult problems of economic globalization and the policy convergence that accompanies 
it: rural youth aspirations, the role of experience and place in education (a problem as old as 
education itself), questions of mobility and modernity and rural development, and issues of 
diversity and inclusiveness. This issue addresses a host of nested rural education problematics, 
and I encourage you to read the articles carefully. Some of these problematics are well established. 
Should educators be in the business of supporting rural places through their work or, conversely, 
helping individual youth realize their potential by transcending the bonds of the locale? Others 
address the new configurations of economic and industrial power in rural places that arise from 
emerging forms of natural resource extraction. 


RURAL EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The structural features of the hegemonic imagined future of state and corporate planning 1s, by 
now, well known, at least in North America. It is what I have called elsewhere a “discourse of 


Following from my application of the term “doxic” the idea of neoliberalism is a loose yet ubiquitous formulation to 
describe the form of individualized capitalism that has become hegemonic in recent decades. The idea of neoliberalism 
represents a general movement away from both normative cultural traditions and from state structures and processes 
that support a social welfare framework. This shift in governmentality and the ideology of contemporary capitalist 
development has had wide-ranging educational consequences (Hill & Kumar, 2008; Lakes & Carter, 2011; Slater, 2015). 
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decline” (Corbett, 2006) or, more recently, a “population implosion” (Corbett & Baeck, forth- 
coming) that jeopardizes the viability of a place and/or a region. Schafft opens his article by 
pointing away from the central data story, which is often connected to rurality in much of West- 
ern thought throughout the past century. The story is simple: urban places are ascendant, and 
rural places are in decline. The former are gaining population rapidly, while the latter are being 
emptied out. I think there is little doubt that the population implosion is the central story in 
rural education. Contemporary policy documents concerning rural education typically address 
population loss and, in tandem, the kinds of education rural youth need to become functional 
as individuals by effectively striving to escape the troubles of declining communities. The ulti- 
mate effect, as I have argued, is the generally accepted way of thinking about rural education 
that imagines the child’s future elsewhere (Corbett, 2001). This narrative self-consciously be- 
moans the loss of rural community, but at the same time trumpets the inevitability of this 
future. In the resulting chorus of political commentary, rural places are characterized as pa- 
thetic and used up, or, at best, doomed to a slow death by a thousand cuts as youth leave the 
countryside. 

Yet, this narrative obscures the fact that rural populations in even the most advanced Western 
societies have remained stable for decades. With a normalizing ethnocentricity, this argument also 
conceals another fact, which is that most of the world remains predominantly rural. Furthermore, 
Schafft notes the rurality of the preponderance of places in the United States (84% of census 
designations are nonmetropolitan), along with the bulk of its landmass (97% is classified as rural 
in the 2010 census). Not surprisingly, then, he makes a point, which has been made many times 
before in rural geography, rural studies, and in rural education scholarship, that rural continues 
to matter (Howley & Eckman, 1997; Tieken, 2014). 

Schafft makes the case in his essay that the way educational and social policy circles ignore 
rurality ends up disadvantaging rural populations. I have no argument with this position, but 
I don’t think it goes nearly far enough. The nearly ubiquitous omission of rural issues in too 
many “developed” countries contributes, I think, to larger problems of ecological and economic 
mismanagement and global crises generated by what Anthony Giddens (2002, pp. 4546) has 
called “manufactured risk.” In this analysis, our technological innovations and solutions create 
our greatest problems; to be “developed” is to engage in finding solutions to the unanticipated 
consequences of modernity. These range from ubiquitous mental and physical health problems, 
climate change and environmental degradation, and a list that most people can easily populate 
and scale from the local to the global. So rather than create a greater sense of security, Giddens 
argues that high modernity actually causes us to have to deal with increasing levels of what he 
calls “ontological insecurity.” The increased distance that modernity puts between urban dwellers 
and their understanding of the pragmatics of sustaining life itself generates part of this insecurity. 
Giddens points out, for instance, that our lives are now managed within expert systems that 
administer our health care, protection of physical safety, education, and food provisioning and 
that deliver water, heat (or cooling), and power to our houses. Few of us have any idea how 
to build or even maintain the systems that sustain us, with the notable exception of select rural 
and aboriginal people and exceptionally versatile urban dwellers, many of whom have rural 
roots. Indeed, it is the systematic dumbing down and hyperspecialization of the population that 
a modern education is meant to achieve (Heldke, 2006). It is a psychologically destabilizing, 
civilizing urbanization of the soul that removes us as completely as possible from our intimate 
connections with the nonhuman world (Snaza et al., 2014; Snaza & Weaver, 2014) and with our 
animal natures (Abram, 2011; Haraway, 2007). 
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When we consider the sorts of data that Schafft presents, it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that although there is a definite shift underway globally with respect to where and how many 
of us live, the way we tend to think about education and sociocultural phenomena is generally 
caught up in a human-centric orientation to development that separates the affairs of people from 
considerations of the material and nonhuman animate world. Because the vast spaces outside 
the metropolis contain so much of the stuff of life, we neglect and abuse it at our peril. From 
this analysis arise important consequences associated with the separation of human beings from 
the broader ecologies within which they exist, for example, climate change, food insecurity, and 
other geopolitical problems. 

It is also the case that the game is changing in rural America quite rapidly and radically. 
There continue to be rural regions that experience growth, and these range from coastal com- 
munities that attract urban retirees to boomtowns into which people flock for temporary re- 
source extraction opportunities (Schafft & Biddle, 2015). The well-known impact of fracking 
on both global energy supplies and prices is but one example of the changing nature of work 
and life on a global scale that has important and sometimes unexpected implications for land- 
rich settler societies such as the United States, Canada, and Australia. Although urbanization 
may be the big global story, re-ruralization marks unexpected demographic transformations 
in Greece today as the national financial crisis intensifies (Gkartzios & Scott, 2015). In Rus- 
sia and in east central Asia, rural populations are actually increasing at a faster rate than in 
urban areas—something of a post-Soviet deindustrialization scenario (Walker, 2010; Elder, de- 
Hass, Principi, & Schewel, 2015)—and similar patterns could well follow in other advanced 
capitalist societies (Kunstler, 2006; Rubin, 2010). Yet another twist is the price of housing in 
rural Britain, which is, with the exception of the city of London, higher than in urban areas 
(Shucksmith, 2015). 

In a groundbreaking series, A Planet for the Taking, produced by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation in 1985, ecological scientist and activist David Suzuki pointed out that humanity’s 
role in the destabilization of animal habitat, precarious and potentially climatic change, and food 
insecurity in much of the world can be traced to humanistic philosophical traditions, notably 
those associated with Western interpretations of Christianity. Suzuki (1985) argued, for example, 
that typical Western humanistic ideologies tend to extract human beings from complex ecologies, 
effectively teaching us that we are superior to other species and that we possess the right (and, 
indeed, the responsibility) to exploit nature as we see fit. This vision connects with neoliberal 
visions of “rational” economic man sitting atop a pedestal on a human-centric earth. What I think 
Schafft identifies in his essay is one dimension of the humanist fallacy, and this is an urban- 
centric vision of human development, progress, and the good life that positions the city as the 
natural final destination of modernity. As a result, the space that falls outside the city is rendered 
unimportant, or significant only in terms of what can be drawn from it to fuel the urban machine. 
These developments may also foster a reemerging plantation economy where foreign interests 
exploit an increasingly diverse cadre of domestic and imported rural workers in a globalized 
neoliberal labor market. 

What are the educational implications of this vision? There is, as Schafft points out, only 
peripheral rural education policy in the United States. The same is true in Canada, where the ad 
hoc nature that Schafft points to is also normal. Some provinces pay lip service to rural education, 
while others more or less ignore it. As Dawn Wallin (2009) points out in a review of rural education 
initiatives and policy across the Canadian provinces and territories, rural education policy is, in 
effect, one of consolidation and amalgamation of schools. Not only is school amalgamation the 
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de facto rural education policy in North America, Schafft makes an additional case that these 
reforms effectively conflate rural education itself with an ambivalent process of mobilizing the 
most school-successful youth out of the community. 

Ironically, if the child remains in the community, s/he is considered a failure because schooling 
is a journey that does not end in the locale. Schafft concludes that this thorny nest of problems 
ought to be taken up in concerted and coordinated national rural educational policy analysis 
and discussion. This is not happening, in part, because rural places themselves are marginalized 
but, also, because of placeless, neoliberal agendas that have driven social and educational policy 
for decades in the West. Indeed, much rural education research, including the pieces in this 
issue, relates to the way that place and, particularly, nonmetropolitan places are marginalized 
in contemporary educational analysis. In the process, the accompanying ideological educational 
policy drift turns schools into institutions focused on the inculcation of individualized values tied 
to principles of marketized personal economic introspection (seeing the self as acommodity) and 
the construction of consuming selves (seeing all things in terms of their commodity value). Indeed, 
the neoliberal obsession with commodifying performance with a variety of scales at the national, 
regional, school, and individual student and teacher levels creates a culture of surveillance and 
managerialism that moralizes metrics themselves as an unequivocally progressive and positive 
force (Foucault, 2010). 

The result is the reframing of education as a private good, which is consumed in a choice-driven 
market, rather than understanding it as a universal service to be accessed in a public institution. I 
might add to this conventional critique of neoliberalism a rural inflection: marginalized local or 
imported labor forces are retained in peripheral regions to be exploited at wage rates that would 
not be tolerated in the cities. Those rural brains that are found to be unfit for the urban drains 
are then destined to remain on the rural margins, contributing their low-wage labor (along with 
illegal and/or migrant workers) to global capital accumulation. Another of rural education’s many 
ironies is that it mobilizes and demobilizes labor simultaneously, and in the process reinforces the 
precarious working conditions economically marginal rural citizens have endured for generations. 


WHERE IS (RURAL) EDUCATION? RESPATIALIZATION 


To think about rural education in conjunction with the development of global capitalism helps 
situate and explain the way that educational issues today are commodified and marketized and 
how this intense focus on measurement/quantification creates a morality of measurement. In much 
of the “developed” world, for instance, rural places consistently score lower than urban locations 
on large-scale educational assessments such as the PISA.? But I think this is only part of the 
story and other pieces in this issue drill down into the heart of some key spatial and philosophical 
issues. Some years ago Frank Smith (1987) wrote a lovely essay to which I keep returning. In 
“How Education Backed the Wrong Horse,” Smith argues that education went astray when it 
became unmoored from specific cultural contexts and adopted the fledgling field of psychology 
as its founding discipline (cf. Corbett, 2010). Had the 19th- and early 20th-century Western 
educationalists chosen anthropology instead, school would be a very different place today. It 
seems to me that this has been the fundamental argument that most rural education activists 


The PISA can also be read as a general measure of urbanization, given that less-urbanized participants in the PISA, 
such as South American nations and other non-OECD nations, tend to score at the bottom of the rankings. 
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~ and scholars have been promoting for some time. Many of us argue for contextual sensitivity 
and place connections in the examination of educational questions, which is fundamentally an 
argument for the central consideration of community in the planning and conduct of education. 

By framing education as a generic process that takes place in more or less standard ways in the 
psychology of the more or less standard child (where deviations from the imputed standard are 
labeled disabilities, disorders, syndromes, etc.), the process of learning is lifted out of the places 
. and spaces in which it typically occurs. What it is replaced by is a standardized, purpose-built 
institution unlike the actual spaces where many people ordinarily learn the things they need 
to know day to day. Many rural education scholars and rural educators have long understood 
that generic standardized schools may not be the most effective and appropriate way to educate 
children, and rural communities have a long history of fighting to retain control of their schools 
and to defend the enhanced, nonstandard, community-supported curriculum that may be offered 
there. The idea of place-based education, which is not a rural phenomenon per se, has been taken 
up in many rural contexts (Gruenewald & Smith, 2007; Haas & Nachtigal, 1998; Shelton, 2005; 
Theobald, 1997). 

As Schafft points out, the respatialization of education has tended to turn attention away from 
what Pat Thomson (2000) calls “thisness” or the specificity of the particular location in which 
education is delivered and received. As is the case with much rural education scholarship, the 
case for place is made throughout this issue in different ways. In a piece that draws on the 
ancient idea of the commons—recently revived in rural educational thinking by Paul Theobald 
(1997)—Gallay, Marckini-Polk, Schroeder, and Flanagan offer a vision of rural education ‘that 
understands the process outside the dominant neoliberal/individualistic frame and offers examples 
of pedagogy and curriculum that emphasize collectively held resources and public spaces. How 
strange such framing sounds today, and how deeply embedded and hegemonic individualized 
educational thinking has become. What we are witnessing in education is, I think, a similar type 
of tragedy of the commons—a loss or erosion of the understanding of education as a universal 
public service or an institution that might help young people imagine themselves as members of 
a larger community. 

The argument Gallay et al. make for place-based education is convincing, although I do think 
we need to be careful with some of the nuances of an education that is too local and potentially 
insular (Nespor, 2008). Gallay et al. offer cases of educators, who interpret curriculum against 
the grain, improvising in ways that attempt to engender a sense of place and responsibility with 
their rural students. This work also flips the typical deficit discourse around rural communities 
and presents rural places as vibrant places, even spaces of advantage as opposed to the common 
tropes of disadvantage. For Gallay et al., a place-based rural pedagogy is an environmentally 
sensitive pedagogy, and it is one that seems to result in rural youth who might be less likely to 
abandon their communities. This is a schooling that is focused on deepening attachments to rural 
places rather than explicitly or implicitly severing them, as so much rural education scholarship 
has documented. The article also includes a useful tour of the literature on what makes students 
more connected to their communities. 


ASPIRATIONAL LANDSCAPES 


As Zipin et al. (2015) and others have pointed out, the discourse of aspirations itself has tended to 
be extrapolated in such a way that it becomes a form of victim blaming. Why are secondary and 
postsecondary retention rates weaker among rural youth? The conclusion that follows the doxic 
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logic of neoliberal educational discourse says that it is because their teachers are insufficiently 
skilled or inspirational, their counselors give them the wrong information leading them to take 
the wrong programs, or their aspirations are either too low or too high because these youth 
and their parents want the wrong things. Essentially, they have failed to “aspire appropriately” 
and to align those aspirations with menus of educational opportunity available in a given time 
and place. It can appear in this discourse as though the aspirational apparatus of failing rural 
students is insufficient, and several pieces in this issue recast the idea of aspirations in terms of 
a pragmatic orientation to the future and investigate empirically how differently positioned rural 
youth imagine their futures in and out of their communities of origin. 

One classic problem in rural education research has been a persistent insensitivity to difference. 
Rural education research and policy discourse appears to rest on a set of assumptions about the 
presumed monoethnicity and relative homogeneity of rural places. If this was the case because 
of the globalization of agricultural labor and massive migration of southern agricultural labor to 
the Europe and settler societies, things have changed. As rural communities become increasingly 
diverse, it is important to understand how the different social positions of rural students contribute 
to their aspirational and educational achievement profiles. 

The contribution of Irvin, Byun, Meece, Reed, and Farmer in this issue examines the differences 
in aspirations among White, African American, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American young 
people. Deploying a lovely definition of the idea of aspirations—‘aspirations are cognitive 
representations of a goal that helps direct and organize behavior’—Irvin et al. consider, on the 
one hand, how minority families influence student aspirations for further education and mobility 
and, on the other, how teachers’ expectations have an impact on student goals. 

What they find is perhaps predictable. Rural poverty is highly correlated with race, and 
Hispanic/Latino, African American, and Native American youth are more likely to live in poverty. 
Although there are some differences in how the different groups value school (interestingly, White 
youth seem to value it less than their African American and Hispanic/Latino counterparts), all 
parents had high aspirations for their children. Native American youth tend to be the most 
place-connected. Teacher expectations were low for all minority students vis-a-vis White youth. 
Although the aspirations of different groups are similar, the experience of minority youth is very 
different from that of the White sample. Going back to their definition of aspirations, which is, it 
seems to me, entirely consistent with the alternative capabilities framework suggested by Zipin 
et al. (2015), Irvin et al. recommend that rural schools do more to help minority parents and their 
children reach their own self-defined goals and aspirations. 

A powerfully written article by Tieken begins with a synopsis of the long history of rural 
education as a process of sorting and selection for out-migration. Although she doesn’t specifically 
deal with how differently positioned youth learn to aspire differently as Irvin et al. do, her question 
which concerns how rural youth learn to aspire in the context of school-based careers conversations 
is intriguing. In her piece, Tieken examines the way that influential adults outside the family speak 
to rural youth about aspirations and futures. 

Following in the fashion of the structural analysis provided by Schafft, Tieken addresses the 
massive shifts in the rural economy of a northeastern community that have taken away resource- 
based and trades opportunities, which paid well and required little formal education. Despite the 
fact that these structural transformations are now well established, they have not always been 
accompanied by corollary changes in the way that young people think about and imagine the 
future. Yet now it seems that the discourse has shifted and currently influences students’ future 
plans in a more complex fashion, attempting to cover several bases at the same time. On the 
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' one hand, the futures conversations initiated by school personnel such as guidance counselors 
and through courses designed specifically to orient young people to careers and lifestyle choices, 
focus on pathways and education-to-career tracks that are linear and high stakes. On the other 
hand, though, college and university-based counselors were also quick to point out how their 
programs taught liberal notions of flexibility and adaptability and not necessarily job-ready 
skills. They were effectively asking rural youth and their families to put their faith in a system 
that they themselves do not entirely trust given the riskscapes which Giddens (2002) has shown 
us characterize modernity. 

In rural contexts where postsecondary education is still not “proven” as a pipeline to occu- 
pational security in many families, all of the data that reinforce the simple correlation between 
learning and earning notwithstanding, the high stakes and opportunity costs of a “jobs mind-set” 
toward higher education is problematic. Yet an orientation toward what Tieken calls “tangible” 
Jobs is a strategy that, in the logic of the rural habitus, is coherent, known, and “practical” (Cor- 
bett, 2009). It is, as Jennifer Sherman (2009) has pointed out, an essentially moral position that 
establishes one as a thoughtful and responsible person from a good family. 

All of the articles in this issue illustrate, in one way or another, that these are particularly 
precarious times for young people in rural communities (and just about everywhere), espe- 
cially if those young people do not have the support of educationally experienced (i.e., ex- 
perience in higher education) middle-class families. Ironically, it is precisely the high-stakes 
“stay in school” discourse of influential people in the education system that ends up discour- 
aging many working-class rural youth in communities, such as the one described by Tieken, 
from committing to expensive and possibly inappropriate postsecondary education. They opt 
instead for ready jobs and, therefore also a potentially long-term holding pattern. Another way 
to look at this problem is to consider whether or not it is ethical to pressure economically 
marginal families to commit scarce family resources to programs that may not end in oc- 
cupational success (the statistical linkage between learning and earning notwithstanding), in 
part because cultural capital is arguably one of the important resources for getting into privi- 
leged middle-class business and professional labor markets. The need for this sort of cultural 
capital, gained through subtle yet highly significant informal education, Tieken illustrates in 
an account of working-class parents who appeared resistant, confused, and intimidated by the 
range of unfamiliar and extensive choices and options open to their children at the end of high 
school. 

Deciding what you want to be early or, in a sense, “growing up early” (e.g., the little fisherman 
who was on the boat at 12 and never considered doing anything else) can effectively shut off 
educational exploration and less occupationally focused, high-status, postsecondary options. It 
is not that students don’t aspire; in some ways the problem is that they aspire too much and too 
soon! These aspirations tend to be located squarely on careers and jobs that have secure and 
trusted pathways to reliable employment, options that are visible or in what I call the “line of 
sight.” In the rural community, these occupations tend to be those that are available locally within 
the normal ambit of mobility in the community. 

What I see here is a new form of postsecondary streaming where the high cost of tuition 
effectively limits who can and cannot access higher education in its most elite forms. Which 
rural families have the ability to afford sending their children through an educational experience 
that, despite the availability of financial aid, can cost tens of thousands of dollars for flexibility, 
character formation, and the inculcation of largely unknown forms of cultural capital? Who aspires 
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to this, and how are those aspirations formed? I think these are the most interesting questions 
that address the experience of those rare individuals who move against the habitus, who endure 
the uncertainty and confusion of the uncertain path over the “coherent and convenient” path 
laid down by the habitus (Bourdieu, 1984). These are, of course, our working-class educational 
heroes, those often-ambivalent individuals (Dews, 1995) who follow an educational path more 
than the well-worn familiar routes established in their families and peer networks. 


PLACES AND CONNECTIONS 


As Mara Tieken (2014) shows in her ethnography, place matters and so do rural schools. The 
place-based education literature, along with much rural education scholarship, is beginning to 
show how in complex rural contexts, place and school are not necessarily cozy and connected 
places. The more we know about rurality, the less we know, it seems, and, as the old saying goes, 
if you have seen one rural community, you have seen . . . well, one rural community. At the same 
time, though, there continues to be an emphasis on the way place matters in rural education, if 
only because of the relative isolation and place-specific uniqueness of many rural schools. What 
the articles in this issue do, as I read them, is provide context and specificity to analysis of larger 
trends and problems. 

Van Gundy et al., provide an interesting elaboration here as they examine longitudinally the 
relationship between school connectedness and perceived job prospects within the context of 
local employment conditions. First of all, the authors demonstrate that young people are rational 
neoliberal subjects and, they do understand the effects at the community level of structural 
and historical change. They realize that, as local and visible employment opportunities weaken, 
their chances of securing employment diminish. But how does an individual’s school-attachment 
orientation play into this perception? We might predict, on the one hand, that the school-connected 
youth will get the “learning to leave” message as I called it (Corbett, 2001) or, on the other hand, 
that their feeling of connection to school might reflect deeper social capital in the locale, which 
could lead to a stronger sense that their own employment future looks good (Kilpatrick & Abbott- 
Chapman, 2002). 

Taking up a life-course perspective and drawing on the well-known work of Glen Elder and his 
associates, they examine the tension within rural places that have fewer employment opportunities 
but a greater sense of connectedness, place attachment, and community. The analysis features 
an examination of the relationship between school connectedness and the changing employment 
situation due to the global financial crisis. Their analysis concludes that rural schools that do 
a good job of fostering community connections, through the connections that are nurtured in 
school, end up producing young adults that after high school have a more positive view of the 
future of the place. In other words, schools do matter, and in rural communities, if they focus on 
nurturing community, they can actually play a role in keeping young people positive about local 
prospects. This is not necessarily to say that these attachments will keep youth from leaving the 
rural area but, rather, that they might be more likely to consider the place as a realistic option 
once they have completed their education. I think that by attending to the complex ecologies that 
sustain place, we become less likely to automatically adopt the discourse of rural decline that 
enshrouds individualistic and placeless neoliberal education. Although I don’t have any evidence 
to support this claim, I would think that community connectedness would typically involve a 
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positive orientation to the nonhuman world that involves nonhuman animals and the material 
world (consider the importance of cars, coffee shops, and coffee itself to the maintenance of 
community). 

The tension here is provocative. Are forces aligned to move people out of rural places? San 
Antonio’s piece, unlike most of the others, operates pretty much exclusively in a psychological 
register as she examines how rural youth navigate the complex multiple ecologies of their tran- 
~ sitions to adulthood. Rather than looking at such problems as a navigation of more structured 
menus of opportunity, this article reads more as an investigation of the subtle practices, subjec- 
tivities, and messages that accompany particular social class positions. At one level, students can 
choose their aspirations, education, residential decisions, and constructions of themselves, At 
another level they do not appear to do so, as when San Antonio writes that, for the children in 
her study, “already by Grade 7 so much seemed predetermined.” Here again, we see the flip side 
of aspiration in the solid and familiar expectation provided through the coherent and convenient 
paths of the habitus. Yet, in many rural communities, the conditions that supported the durability 
of the habitus on the farm or water, in the woods or mill or mine, have eroded. None of the 18 
young people in San Antonio’s study were living in their community of origin less than ten years 
after high school, and more than half of the sample was living out of state at the time of the study. 


BACK TO THE FUTURE 


The educational question, the question that is posed in this issue, concerns how schools prepare 
young people for the future, and again we arrive at the conclusive and ubiquitous scholarly answer: 
it depends. If the future is understood as an unfolding of the present, as a largely predictable 
extension of present conditions, then a reasonable education expedites a largely predetermined 
socialization process. If the future, on the other hand, is understood as a set of hopes and dreams, as 
a leap into the unknown, then the way we think about aspirations is a different matter that perhaps 
concerns how we help students “dream big,’ as San Antonio puts it. Psychologically oriented 
contemporary psychologists such as Anthony Giddens, Ulrich Beck, and Zygmunt Bauman 
have all helped us understand the emergence of the project of the self—the fundamentally 
improvisational and artistic production of an “authentic,” distinctive, unique identity that can 
only be accomplished through risk-taking and getting “out and screw[ing] up a bunch” as one of 
San Antonio’s research participants commented. It is not the high-stakes, nervous instrumental 
orientation of neoliberal policies and practices that will encourage the disruption of an established 
habitus by a young person from a family whose members have not yet advanced beyond the local 
high school. 

Here the difficult and interesting questions roll out. Who gets to dream big? How do influential 
adults with the power to frame aspirations and capabilities as possible and realistic assess these 
dreams? Why is it that teachers tend to frame minority youth in discouraging ways despite their 
big dreams? Is a flexible, exploratory elite education a feasible option for a working-class kid from 
a rural family of modest means? Or, better yet, how do we know whether or not this particular 
working-class kid from a rural family of modest means is likely to prosper in university? Adding 
to the complexity are diversity-focused admissions policies in contemporary universities that now 
provide access and support structures to certain individuals. How are these programs discovered 
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and accessed by some families and not by others? Who are the gatekeepers in these programs 
and how do they assess applicants? 

The intersections of the rural lifeworld habitus and the dreamscapes of contemporary America 
are documented in the studies in this issue. They show, I think, how the question of education 
and place—of aspirations, mobilities, development, and the neoliberal subjectivization that rural 
families and rural youth are caught up in—are no less fraught and complex than they are for those 
who live in cities. Perhaps here the convergence of urban and rural education is appropriate as 
we move toward thinking spatially about education, introducing, geography and anthropology to 
the more established foundational disciplinary frameworks of psychology, sociology, and history 
that have oriented our studies in rural education thus far. 

In conclusion, I think we ought to keep in view the implications of what might be called 
a posthumanist (Snaza & Weaver, 2014) rural education analytic frame that I find in the idea 
of place-based or place-sensitive education and that is tacitly implied in Schafft’s analysis of 
rural education as rural development. What I mean here is that theoretical positions that situate 
educational aspirations or educational questions in general as linguistic phenomena tend to miss 
the complexity of how the human, the animal, and the material are not easily separated. Perhaps 
the easiest example to comprehend here is the complex interaction between human activity and the 
material world in the climate-change debate. Our complex love affair (what else can it be called?) 
with the internal combustion engine and particularly automobiles serves as a shining example 
of how our tools are objects that use us as we use them. In rural space it is possible to see with 
some clarity the way that we interact with the material and the way that the things we encounter 
“shape our minds” in an always improvised process of making things that simultaneously make 
us (Ingold, 2013; Malafouris, 2013). I love for instance the Dodge advertisement from the 2012 
Superbowl in which the pickup truck is the central character, lovingly portrayed as a key member 
of the rural family (Corbett, 2013). Donna Haraway’s (2007) analysis of companion species as 
beings that sit somewhere between the animal and human is another posthumanist examination 
of the inadequacy of some of our most foundational conceptual divisions. 

As Keith Halfacree (2006) has pointed out, rural is a fundamentally spatial concept. In addition, 
it is a conceptual heuristic that should be embedded in an ecological framework that brings human 
actors and nonhuman “actants” (Latour, 2007) together in a rich, interconnected analysis. This 
analysis complicates the idea of place-based education that has been criticized for ignoring the 
intricacies and interconnectedness of particular places into global flows of information, materials, 
and bodies is important, orienting rural education scholars to a deeper consideration of the relations 
between ordinary rural living and bigger questions (Bowers, 2008; Nespor, 2008). Place is not 
backdrop. Space moves and morphs through time and it shapes us as we shape it. The articles in 
this issue speak to this vibrant, unequally structured rurality that demonstrates that not all actors 
have the same ability to shape space and create place. It is, as Suzuki (1985) asserted nearly three 
decades ago, the separation of human beings from an inert and exploitable “environment” that 
has led us to the brink of global catastrophe. The articles in this issue all point, in different ways, 
to the consequences of writing off important connections between people and place, treating rural 
people as redundant and inconvenient, and envisioning rural land as exploitable empty space. 
Much of the important ecological work that needs to be done going forward will have to take 
place in the 97% of landmass and the nearly 100% of water that exist outside urban limits if we 
are to have any hope of achieving the ambitious goals of the 2015 Paris Conference of the Parties 
(COP) just concluded as I write these words. 
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Finally, it is important that we continue to document and analyze how educational problems 
and challenges play out in rural locations. This analysis must, I think, shed its insularity and look 
out to the world. Another long-standing binary that we must continue to consider carefully is the 
routine and the often politically motivated division of regions, nations, and the globe itself into 
rural and urban poles. In order to do this, we need to learn more about what rurality means in 
different parts of the world and inform the field of rural education about the plethora of important 
work being done in the global south and in places outside Europe, North America, and Oceania. 
This may be a challenge for a future issue. 
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